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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Intention and Purpose of this Study 

Christian education, Christian nurturing, or a 
teaching ministry has been a function of the living 
Christian church from the beginning of her existence. 

The Christian church has been concerned with the nurture, 
education, and teaching of children and adults, who have 
a receptive attitude toward the Christian faith and those 
who have not yet accepted the Christian faith. And the 
church has been contributing to the building-up, the 
formation, and the development of man as a genuine Christ 
ian personality. Such function of Christian education 
cannot be achieved without communicating the substance 
of Christianity, the gospel. 

The church as a community of "people of God" is 

universal. However, as an institution on earth it is 

j 

| restricted by its environment, especially by time and 

| place. When we consider the problems of Christian educa- 

j tion, this restriction in the time and space is quite 

| fundamental. The application of theology and of theory 

? 

j and method of Christian education must be considered in 

ways which have relevance in the situations in which the 

j 

| educational function takes place. The time and the place 

i 

i . ... .. 
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| present many problems which the church has to consider, 

confront, and solve, and, to which she must sometimes, 
adapt herself for the communication of the gospel, which 
is the central purpose of the existence of the church. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to make clear 
the problems which the church and Christian education as 
a function of the church are obliged to face in Japan, 
where the writer serves as a Christian minister, and to 
lay the theological foundation for Christian education 
which has relevance in such a situation. 


Problems of Christian Education in Japan 

Christians are a minority in Japan. Recent statis- 
j tics show that the number of Christians including both 

| Protestants and Catholics is about 900,000. Of these 

i 

about 60 percent are Protestants.* The ratio of Christ¬ 
ians to the total population of Japan is less than one 
percent. Only a small number of people become Christians. 

| According to the statistics of the United Church of Christ 

j 2 

| in Japan, the largest denomination in the country, the 

! 

i - 

! i 

j Kirisutokyo Nenkan 1968 (Tokyo: Kirisuto Shinbun- 

| sha, 1967), p. 40• 

j 2 

; The United Church of Christ in Japan ( Nihon Kiri - 

] suto Kyodan ), which is usually abbreviated Kyodan , was 

j organized with the participation of most of the Protestant 

j denominations in 1941. After the war many denominations 

1 were withdrawn. However, it. is still the biggest Protes- 

I tant church in Japan and has close relations with eight 


J 

i 
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number who were baptized in the calendar year 1966 was 

6,756. This is an average of four new Christians for each 

3 

local church. 

j 

1 The fact that the Christians are a minority in 

Japan seems to indicate that the two topics which we have 
to examine for the propagation of Christianity. The first 
is the object of Christian evangelism, namely, the Japanese 
people, especially their way of thinking which has been 
fostered in their history and ”Sitz im Leben. n 

The second topic is the meaning of the existence of 
the church and of Christians. The church in a non- 
Christian world is sometimes called a mission church. 
According to Hendrick Kraemer, however, -’’the church is 

1 

mission’’ and this is the fundamental characteristic of the 

! A 

Christian church regardless of the place where it stands. 
This also means that Christians, the members of the church, 
live in mission. 


denominations in the United States and Canada. These 
eight denominations are: Christian Churches, the Evan¬ 
gelical United Brethren Church, the Methodist Church, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., Reformed Church in America, 
United Church of Christ, the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., and United Church of Canada. 

° Kyodan Shinpo (The Kyodan Times), No. 3518 (Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1967). 

^Hendrick Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 195&), pp. 127-132. 


j 
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As the words, Christian and education indicate, 
Christian education is defined in terms of two categories, 
Christianity and education. Though Christianity or Christ- 
ian faith requires a response by man to God’s act, the 
central fact is God’s act toward human beings. On the 
other hand, education is man’s act toward the human beings. 
Thus, Christian education is assumed to consider the possi¬ 
bility of communicating the gospel in relationship between 
God’s act and man’s act. This fact indicates that Christ¬ 
ian education as a function of the church and as the 
function which should have relevance to her environment, 
cannot exist without considering the situation of man and 
the meaning and the relevance of the existence of the 

Christian church to the human situation. The way of 

i 

thinking of the Japanese people and the meaning and rele¬ 
vance of the church are the most urgent matters, which 
Christian .education in Japan has to take up. 

Christian education in Japan has another matter 
which it has to take up seriously. This is the problem 
which came out of the theological arguments about the 

i 

| possibility pf Christian education. These arguments arose 

| 

| from the dogmatic understanding of Karl Barth and Rudolf 

| Bultmann against the liberal understanding of man and 

\ 

Christian faith in Christian education.^ Barth's position 

i 

s 

\ . - - - ■ ■ 

| ~*cf., Nihon Kiristo Kyodan Senkyo Kenkyusho (ed.), 

j 

| 
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in his debate with Brunner that man has no ability to 
recognize revelation by himself ( Nein! Antwort an Emile 
Brunner ) brought about the discussion concerning the possi- 
bility of Christian education in the 1930’s in Japan. 
Because of the overwhelming influence of Barth on the 
churches and the theologians in Japan, some of the nega¬ 
tive thinking about Christian education still persists. 

Such tendency was accelerated by the influence of 

7 

Bultmann in the 1950’s. The question about Christian 
education was asked in this way: In order to understand 
the Bible, man’s existentialist interpretation is neces¬ 
sary. Children, however, cannot have that kind of self- 
consciousness, so they cannot accept the kerygma in the 

I 

Bible as the message which will challenge them to a genuine 
existential decision. The Christian life does not consist 
in developing the individual personality as religious 
idealism insists. Some churches abolished the activity 

! of the church school because of the influence of this 

! 

* 

} 

j_ 

I Kirisuto-kyo Kyoiku o^ Habamu mono (Tokyo: Nihon Kiristo 

Kyodan Shuppan-bu, 1958), pp. 21-6. 

| £ 

j The article which proposed such idea is: Hidenobu 

Kuwata, "Fukuinshugi yori mitaru Shukyo-Kyoiku, (Evangeli- 
| cal Point of View on Religious Education)” Shingaku to 

| Shukyo-Kyoiku , (1935)* 

i 

l 7 

j This argument was first brought by Sakae Akaiwa, in 

] his article: "Watashi wa naze Nichiyo-Gakko o Haishi 

| shitaka, (Why did I abolish the Sunday School?)” Fukuin to 

I ' Sekai (November, 1956). 
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opinion. 


| Some refutations and discussions were presented by 

| 

j Christian educators and theologians. However, the ques- 

j 

tions which were raised by people opposed to Christian 

£ 

\ education have strong influence among many ministers and 

I 

church leaders. The theology of K. Barth and R. Bultmann 
has considerable validity because they clarified the 
Protestant principle and the existential and subjective 
characteristics of the Christian message against the 
humanistic and liberal understanding of Christianity. 
However, when the people who adhere to these ideas dog¬ 
matically and say "No” to the possibility of Christian 

education and the possibility of communication of the gos 

i 

| pel through Christian education, we, Christian educators 

have to oppose them. Therefore, the theological founda¬ 
tion of Christian education in Japan must be established 
upon the.understanding of such a theological atmosphere, 
s Thus, Christian education in Japan has to face 

ij 

\ 

I three problems. The way of thinking of the Japanese 

| people, the existence of the church and Christianity in 

j 

j non-Christian surroundings, and' the negative theological 

\ 

| arguments about Christian education. 

| 

] Organization of Remainder of the Dissertation 

j 

j In view of these considerations, the structure of 

i 

I . the dissertation will be as follows. The traditional 


i 

3 
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i 

i 

t 

i 

1 



Japanese thought about the image of man and how Christ¬ 
ianity has been facing this way of thinking will be 
studied in the second chapter. Through this study, the 
contact points of Christianity and the Japanese way of 
thinking will be explored. 

In the third chapter, the meaning of the existence 
of the church and of Christians in the Japanese situation 
will be studied. It will make clear the mission of the 
church and Christianity in a non-Christian nation. Also 
the relevance and the meaning of Christian existence in the 
Japanese situation will be discussed. Through this study 
the image of man in Christian education upon which all the 
functions of Christian education are focused will be 
clarified. 

Chapter four is about the objectives of Christian 
education in Japan, based on the preceeding chapters. 
Chapter five deals with the possibility of communicating 
the gospel by Christian education. In this chapter, the 
writer attempts to lay the theological foundation for the 
method of Christian education. In these chapters four and 
five, he intends to confront the negative theological 
arguments about the possibility of Christian education 
which were presented by the dogmatic understanding of 
Barth and Bultmann. 

In chapter six conclusions will be drawn. 


j 


4 

i 
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Thus, the main aim of this study is to establish the 
theological foundations and operational principles of 
Christian education in the Japanese church, especially in 

{ 

\ 

the Kyodan churches. 


r 

f 

i 

! 

i 

f 

f 

[ 

i 

[ 

i 

i 

i 

I 

\ 

\ 

j 

f 

| 

l 

{ 

\ 

i 
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i CHAPTER II 

J 

( 

TRADITIONAL JAPANESE AND CHRISTIAN IDEAS 

The purpose of this chapter is to make clear the 
traditional ways of thinking of the Japanese people, 
especially concerning the image of man, to examine the 
patterns of the acceptance of Christianity by Japanese 
| Christians through the process of encounter with the tradi¬ 
tional Japanese way of thinking and ethos, and to search 
for the reasons of the Christian church, as the subject of 
Christian education, in the Japanese environment. 

The Christian gospel is a message which concerns 
man's existence. Many stories in the New Testaments and 

| the history of the church indicate that when Christianity 

I 

| was first proclaimed, there were struggles and confronta- 

| tions between the way of thinking to which people were 

j accustomed and the new Christian way of thinking. Such 

i 

| situation is quite true in Japan. 

i 

| In a non-Christian country like Japan which has a 

| long history of traditions, the thoughts and the ways of 

1 living which. Christianity has to encounter are rooted in 

| 

I the traditional way of thinking or the ethos of the country 

■ and are fostered by them. Therefore, when Christianity 

| 

! encounters the traditional ethos or way of thinking in 

i 

j 

Japan, it is obliged to confront with the view of man and 

| 

t 

. 

i 

( 

5 
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i 

| the understanding of man in the traditional ethos. 


When people who accept the Christian faith live in 


Japan, among Japanese Christians there appear some differ¬ 


ent patterns of accepting Christianity. These patterns 
reflect the understanding of Christianity itself and the 


self-examination of Christian faith in the encounters with 


the different thought and way of thinking. Therefore, the 


study of the dynamics of this encounter will indicate the 


condition of a man who lives by Christian faith and its 


meaning for the Japanese people. And this study will 


clarify the nature of the existence of the church in non- 


Christian surroundings. 


From these presuppositions the traditional Japanese 
way of thinking or ethos will be discussed in the first 


I part of this chapter. 

| The second part of this chapter is about the accep- 

[ 

| tance of Christianity by Japanese Christians resulting from 
the encounter with the traditional Japanese way of thinking 


| and ethos. In the third part of this chapter, the image of 

i 

f 

Christians in the Japanese situation will be examined 

i based on the study of the types 'of the acceptance of 

| 

\ 

I Christianity in Japan. 


The study of this chapter will point the direction 


of Christian education as a function of the church, because 


Christian education has to be based on the understanding 


\ 

i 
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! of the environment of the people and of the church, 

S 

\ 

! I. TRADITIONAL JAPANESE ETHOS FROM THE POINT 

j 

| OF VIEW OF CHRISTIAN EVANGELISM 

5 

f 

! The aim of this section is to spell out the view of 

| 

j man in the traditional Japanese way of thinking or ethos 

1 

I from the Christian point of view, 

i 

The Meaning of the VTraditional” in the Japanese Way 
of Thinking 

The first question we have to ask is "What is the 
meaning of traditional Japanese ethos or way of thinking?" 
Since the Meiji Revolution in 1868, Japan has become 
permeated with so-called Western thought. If we speak 
precisely, the Western thoughts which were and have been 
brought in during the past one hundred years are going to 
become traditional in the course of time. However, in this 
dissertation the word, "traditional" will be used to ex¬ 
press the ethos, living, thinking, or thoughts which were 
’ fostered through a long period of history before the time 

! of the Meiji Revolution by the influence of several reli- 

i 

I * 

I gions. Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shintoism which were 

1 

| developed by the syncretization of Buddhism, Confucianism 

I 

j and primitive religions, and the geographical and mental 

i 

! climate in Japan. 

j 

, Then, our second question is what relevance has the 

J 

? 

j 

i 
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traditional ethos for the Japanese situation of the present 
and what is the reason that we are going to study the 
traditional ethos in relation to Christianity, but not the 
way of thinking today* 

One of the reasons for this is related to the his¬ 
tory of Christianity—Catholicism and Protestantism—in 
Japan. The history of Christianity is the history of the 
struggle with the traditional Japanese ethos. The propa¬ 
gation of Catholicism in the 16th and 17th centuries was 
abandoned because of the persecution by the government. 

The history of Protestantism since the beginning of its 
mission, 1859> until the end of World War II was the his¬ 
tory of oppression, too. The main reason for persecution 
and oppression was that the leaders of the nation in the 
time of the propagation of Catholicism and of Protestantism 
noticed that Christianity brought elements of contradiction 
to the Japanese way of thinking and the social structure 
which was built upon the traditional ethos. 

There were three epochs in the history of Christian¬ 
ity in Japan when Christianity expanded very rapidly. 
Catholicism from the 1570's to 1600 is one of these epochs.* 

*It is estimated that there were about 600,000 
believers in the Western part of Japan in 1600. It was 
about 3 percent of the total population of the nation at 
that time, cf., Toru Ebizawa, Nippon Kirisutokyo Hyakunen - 
shi (Tokyo: Nihon Kiristo Kyodan Shuppan-bu, 1959), P» 13* 
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s 

I 

l 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

1 


It was the time just after the age of civil wars which 
lasted about a century from the 1490's. The second epoch 
was the beginning of the Meiji era from 1868 to 1888, until 
the Constitution of the Japanese Empire was promulgated. 

It was the time of the so-called Meiji Revolution and the 
dawn of modernization. The third epoch was from 1945 to 
1955, namely just after World War II. These three epochs 
were times of the shaking of the traditional values and the 
ways of thinking. Christianity expanded and became a 
strong influence in these times as the new thinking seemed 
to take the place of the traditional thoughts whose founda¬ 
tion was shaken by the social changes. However, when the 
traditional values and ethos found a new identity in the 
social change and were confirmed and reconstructed, 
Christianity was obliged to recede because of the thick 
wall of the traditional way of thinking. Moreover, those 
who became Christians went back to the older attitudes. 

Therefore, it may be said that the most important 
problem for Christian evangelism in Japan through its 
history was the encounter with the traditional Japanese 
ethos and the social structure* 

The second reason for the importance of the tradi¬ 
tional ethos is the-nature of the Japanese way of thinking. 
Masao Maruyama indicates that there is an element in 
Japanese tradition which makes the confrontation or the 


I 
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I 2 

| dialogue between the different thoughts difficult. When 
a man accepts a new thought or idea, even if it offers 
! quite evident contradictions to his previous thought, it 

t 

l is possible for most Japanese to accept the new one with- 

i 

| out a feeling of contradiction and opposition. As they 

f 

; accept the new thought without awareness of conflict, the 

I past which has —. - —^ to u 

I 

| not abandoned when they accept the new thought. Therefore, 

j the traditional or the past way of thinking remains in the 

! 

core of a man’s thought and living even after he accepts 
the new one which is quite different from the old one in 
principle. 

Especially, at the time of national or political 

perils the traditional comes back to the surface in the 

3 

way of thinking, like the eruption of a volcano. The 


2 

| Masao Maruyama, Nippon no Shiso (Tokyo: Iwanami 

| Shoten, 1961), pp. 6ff. Masao Maruyama is a professor of 
Tokyo University. 

3 

As an example of this kind of changing thinking, M. 

( Maruyama indicates the case of Kotaro Takamura, one of the 

| famous thinkers and recognized as a humanist under the in- 

! fluence of Auguste Rodin. Though he was a humanist and was 

I influenced by Western thought he talks about the impression 

I when he listened to the declaration of World War II thus: 

\ 

l 

| Yesterday became a very old day. The very old days 

> came back to the present. "Our Emperor is in danger." 

I This word decided my all. My mother and father were 

| there. ... The voices of my ancestors came back to my 

| ears and filled them. I felt my mind grow dizzy. My 

1 Emperor, My Emperor! . • • 
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traditional way of thinking and ethos are deeply rooted in 
people's sub-consciousness# And man returns to the tradi¬ 
tional without any pain of the heart. 

In such a way of thinking, people who live under 
conditions of industrialization, urbanization, secularism 
with the resultant loss of identity and meaninglessness, 
try to find their identity in the past, namely, in the 
traditional ethos. 

Because of the way of accretion of thought, differ¬ 
ent thoughts are piled up in a personality without the 
sense of contradiction. Thus, when a man converts to 
Christianity, he has room to accept Christianity without 
feeling the sense of contradiction to the traditional way 
of thinking. 

According to the understanding of the writer, 
Christianity brings an impact and a new idea to the tradi¬ 
tional way of thinking. 

God and Man 

The concept of God and the understanding of man are 
closely related. In a sense "man” is a question and "God” 
is an answer to the question, because God is the ground of 
being of man and man's ultimate concern or its expression. 
Therefore, man's understanding of God reflects his under- 

After the war, Takamura returned to Rodin, cf.. Ibid ., 
p. 13 * 
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I standing of himself. 

| The idea of God which Christianity had to confront, 

i 

1 

| when it was brought to Japan, was the pantheistic idea of 

| . 

| gods or deity, namely kami in Japanese. 4 

According to a Shinto priest and theologian, 

Norinaga Motoi, kami was explained in the following way: 

I do not understand the meaning of the term kami . 

| Speaking in general, however, it may be said that kami 

! signifies, in the first place, the deities of heaven 

and earth that appear in the ancient records and also 
j the spirits of the shrines where they are worshipped. 

! It is hardly necessary to say that it includes human 

beings. It also includes such objects as birds, beasts, 
trees, plants, seas, mountains, and so forth. In an¬ 
cient usage, anything whatsoever which was outside the 
ordinary, which possessed superior power, or which was 
awe-inspiring, was called kami . Eminence here does not 
refer merely to the superiority of nobility, goodness, 
or meritorious deeds. Evil and mysterious things, if 
they are extraordinary and dreadful, are called kami . 

It is needless to say that among human beings who are 
called kami the successive generations of sacred 
emperors are all included. The fact that emperors are 
also called "distant kami " is understandable, because 
from the standpoint of common people, they are remote, 
majestic, and worthy of reverence. In a lesser degree 
we find, in the present as well as ancient times, 
human beings who are kami . Although they may not be 
accepted throughout the whole country, in each prov¬ 
ince, each village, and each family there are human 
beings who are kami , each one according to his own 
proper position. The kami of the divine age were for 
| the most part human beings of that time and because the 

j people of that time were all kami , that era is called 

j the Age of the Gods. 5 

I 

j 

1 

| ^About the difficulty of the translation of the word 

kami into English see: Floyd H. Ross, Shinto : The Way of 
! Japan (Boston: Beacon Press, 1965 ), pp. 31-32. 

i e 

| Hajime Nakamura, Ways of Thinking of Eastern 

People (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1964 ) , p. 522. 

| . . . . . . . ___ ____ ____ __ _ __ _ _ _ _ ___ 

I 

1 
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Thus, the kami belief is the belief in something 
divine or holy, and is closely related to the belief in 
I spirits, ancestors and those spirits which reside in all 

I 

I kinds of things. ’’For the Japanese, therefore, God was 

t 

! 

I not a distinct entity complete in itself, but was diffused 

| 

| in all that is above and beyond ordinary human beings.” 

! 

I Man has the possibility or potentiality to become kami . 

i 

| According to such understanding the relation between man 

t 

| and kami is continuous. For example those persons who 

I 

| have rendered distinguished service to a particular human 
nexus such as a family, a village, a community, or a 
! nation are deified as kami . There is no distinction 

[ between God and man as we can see in the Judeo-Christian 

1 

i 

j concept. 

Thus, in this way of thinking, the phenomenal world 
itself is regarded as though it were the absolute and the 
recognition of anything existing over and above the pheno¬ 
menal world has almost no meaning for human existence. Man 

i 

| reflects his own desire as the absolute in the phenomenal 

| world and treats what he thinks will protect him, or 

( 

i guarantees the fulfillment of his desire or need, as gods 

l * 

| in the phenomenal world. According to the desire to gain 

| stability and prosperity in the phenomenal world many kinds 


| 6 Ibid ., p. 522 . 

I 

] 

! 

j 

i 

j 

i 
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of gods or deities can be seen in every realm of human 

\ 

| life. Kami , on occasions, means a symbol of solidarity of 
the village and the tribal community, and the objects of 

( 

t 

| the popular beliefs or worship. 

i : 

i 

| Man entrusts and reveals his desire for material 

: 

prosperity to these gods. The position of these gods is 
decided by their efficiency in helping man. In this sense, 

| 

| "concerning the understanding of God many Japanese are 

7 

I philistine materialists." Man's desires and needs in 

daily social life are symbolized by gods. In other words, 
kami is the symbol of man's material and social needs and 
desires. 

Such gods also symbolize the authority of the 

J 

"chief" of communities of various kinds. The god of the 
village symbolizes the authority of the chief of the 
village. The god of the nation symbolizes the authority 

t 

of the ruler of the nation, the emperor, who is remote, 
majestic, and worthy of reverence by the common people. 

| The members of the community are controlled by the gods of 

I 

j the community which symbolize the authority of the chief. 

t 

j As far as man is dependent upon the authority of the com- 

{ munity, his life will not be burdened by his troubles and 

I 

i 

| he can be safe. Such a god has a magical function for the 


j 

^ Ibid ., p. 530. 
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members of the community and prevents man from recognizing 
himself as an independent human being in the community and 
the establishment of the understanding of himself as a 
self* 

Thus, the idea of gods in Japan has a strong ten¬ 
dency toward idolatry because man is a creator of gods and 
the human authority embodied in them. In other words, it 
has a tendency not to give meaning to life of the indivi¬ 
dual and not to provide solutions to the problems of the 
8 

individual. 

According to such an idea of God, "the concept of 

God, whether transcendental or immanent, which sets down a 

categorical imperative, transcending the limitation of any 

q 

particular human nexus, is impossible." The human nexus 
or relationship in the community becomes the setting of the 
idea of god and decides the idea. 

The religious authorities were subjected to the 
secular authorities of the state and the feudal lords. The 
concept of god as the ultimate absolute had almost no room 
to be considered in the traditional Japanese ethos. 

When Buddhism was brought “to Japan and accepted by 

g 

Kiyoko Takeda, Ningen-kan no Sokoku (Tokyo: 

Kobundo, 1959 ), p. 8. Kiyoko Takeda is a professor of 
International Christian University in Tokyo. 

9 

Nakamura, oj>. cit ., p. 523» 


i 
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| the Japanese, it was obliged to undergo transformation by 

| the strong influence of the traditional Japanese ethos* 

| According to Hajime Nakamura these changes were, in a 
! sense, a degeneration from the original form of Buddhism 

i 

5 10 

t in India. For example, the image of Buddha which 
| posited the infinite and the eternal was converted to the 
appearances of things in the phenomenal world and in the 
understanding of some sects of Buddhism Buddhahood was con¬ 
sidered not something that was to be sought in the future 

11 

but was something that was realized where man lived. 

And such understanding was a step toward identifying the 
concept of Buddha, which was quite different from the con¬ 
cept of kami in the traditional Japanese ethos, with the 

traditional idea of gods. Thus, Buddhism could not escape 

I 

j 

from merging and syncretization with primitive Shintoism 
and became a bearer of the traditional Japanese ethos. 

Buddhism which was identified with the traditional 

j way of thinking and became its bearer adjusted itself to 

| 

j the Japanese social structure by subjecting itself to the 

I 

j secular authorities of the state and feudal lords. Thus, 

j 

j ”The Indian Buddhist tradition that the ascetic never pays 

t 

! 

| homage to the king was neither put into practice, or even 

i 

j 

| given any attention. The Buddhist in Japan regarded honor 

i 

! 

| 10 Ibid., p. 349 * 11 Ibid ., p. 351 , p. 353 . 


I 

? 

i 
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bestowed on them by the Imperial family or by feudal lords 

12 

as of supreme value." 

Thus, Buddhism was absorbed into the traditional 
Japanese way of thinking about god which is a symbolization 
of the materialistic desires and human authority. 

The traditional idea of kami is still prevalent in 
the spiritual depth of the Japanese people, and their way 
of thinking and living gets its norm from their idea of 
God. The way of thinking and living of the modern Japanese 
people has been fostered in their idea of kami . This is 
the basis of the tendencies to obey the authorities and of 
materialism. It also fostered the Japanese way of thinking 
about the relation of man to man. 

The concept of God as the ultimate absolute reality 
or concern, whether it is personal or impersonal, could not 
have any basis until Christianity was brought to the coun- 


j 12 Ibid ., p. 532. 

| The tendency to being subjected to the authorities of 

I the nation can be seen even among Christians in Japan. The 

) process of the unification of the churches in the Kvodan in 

1 1941 shows the tendency. Though some denominations had the 

] desire for the unification at that time, the final decision 

i for unification by all the denominations in Japan was made 

1 under the pressure of the government. The government tried 

I to use religious power for the pursuit of the war. The 

j churches could not resist this government pressure. They 

| were merged without any deep discussion of their common 

| faith and their differences. In order to settle the con¬ 

fession of faith, they had to wait until 1954* 

t 

i 

I 

i 

j 


j 
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try. How Christianity can permeate this idea of gods is a 
very urgent and important problem for Christian evangelism 
in Japan. 

Man and Man 

The relationship between man and man is an expres¬ 
sion of the relationship with God or gods. The traditional 
idea of God in Japan is an expression of the symbolization 
of the authorities of the community or the nation. Such a 
god is not a god who relates to me in the n Thou" and "I” 
relation. Gods are the symbols of the social nexus. This 
fact concisely symbolizes the human relation or the human 
nexus among the Japanese people. 

What is important and fundamental for the Japanese 
life is the human nexus. However, this human nexus has 
quite a different connotation from the Western way of 
thinking of human relations which is based on the relation¬ 
ship between independent individuals before God. In the 
Japanese way of thinking, the stress is laid upon the 
relations among many individuals rather than upon the indi¬ 
vidual as an independent entity. For example, the words 
which are equivalent to the first person subject "I” are 
quite many. When a man uses the word "I”, he has to choose 
an appropriate word from many to express n I n according to 
the relation between the speaker and his opposite. The 
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position which a man takes must be changed in the relation 

of the human nexus. The same thing happens for the use of 

13 

the second person to express ’’you”. This clearly evi- 

I 

f 

| dences the Japanese trait to think of oneself in terms of 

I 

! 

| social relationship rather than as an independent indivi- 

I 

dual. In such ways of thinking, the recognition of an 

j individual self is very weak. The concept of the indivi- 

! 

dual as the constituent element of the community is very 
weak. Each individual exists for the community. 

Thus, devoting one’s life to the human nexus is the 
most important virtue according to the common understanding 
of morality. Martyrdom because of religious belief and for 
objective truth has been quite rare, except during the time 
of the persecution of Catholicism, among the Japanese, but 
there were many people who have sacrificed their lives 
because of the human nexus, for instance, for family, for 
society, for nation, for the emperor who is a symbol of the 
authority of the nation. 

| 

The way of thinking which puts much emphasis on the 
human nexus is quite clear in the two main virtues of the 
traditional idea, ko , filial duty to parents, and chu, 
fealty to the emperor and the nation. As soon as a man is 

13 

Such tendency is very conspicuous in the elabora¬ 
tion of honorifics in the Japanese language, cf. Nakamura, 
op . cit ., pp. 409 - 411 • 


i 

i 
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born, he has to live in the human nexus, in the system of 
family and in the system of the nation, and to be thankful 
| for the fact that he was born into the human nexus. 

i 

Children could not exist without their parents, so 
they have to be loyal to their parents with the virtue of 
ko. The people feel they have an indebtedness to the nation 
and to the father of the nation, the emperor. Therefore, 
all Japanese are indebted to him and have to dedicate them¬ 
selves to him in order to respond to his benevolence with 
gratitude. They have to be loyal to the emperor with the 
virtue of chu. As long as man lives in this ethical code, 
ko and chu , he is a man of morality. In such a way of 
thinking, what is important for ethics is a sense of obli- 
gation to the human nexus, but not a sense of responsibil¬ 
ity to other people as an individual. In order to keep the 
structure of the human nexus man has to fulfill his obli¬ 
gations . 

Therefore, a way of thinking which was indicated by 

Ruth Benedict results out. She says: 

A man’s indebtedness is not virtue; his repayment is. 
Virtue begins when he dedicates himself actively to 
the job of gratitude.*4 

= These repayments to the human nexus are limitless both in 

| 

| amount and in duration of time, because the human nexus is 

i 

s ■ — 

! - 

! 1 A 

j Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword 

j (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946), p. 114* 
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fundamental and continuous through life. 

After World War II, the concepts of these two vir¬ 
tues, ko and chu were shaken and it looked as if those 
virtues and the emphasis on the human nexus had no rele¬ 
vance. However, the recent trend of Japanese thought 
indicates that they did not vanish from the common Japanese 
way of thinking.Even today, the Japanese are very 


For instance, the idea of loyalty to the emperor, 
which seemed to be ruined by the destruction of the Japa¬ 
nese Empire, is still vividly living in the Japanese mind. 

K. Takeda indicates that there are three common types of 
thinking among the people supporting the emperor or the 
emperial system as the structure of the nation after the 
war. 

According to her, the first thinking is the idea of 
relating the emperor to the patriarchal system of the 
family. The emperor is the head of all Japanese families 
and the center of national unity. Feeling toward the em¬ 
peror should be the same feeling as the feeling of respect 
to one's parents. The second type tries to define the 
authority of the emperor on the basis of the people’s com¬ 
mon feeling for him as an important person. According to 
this understanding, the emperor is the foundation of the 
Japanese spirit and he leads the Japanese spiritually, 
morally and ethically. The emperor is considered as a per- 
i son who thinks of the happiness of the people. He makes no 
| errors in morality. So, we have to respect him. The third 
j one tries to define the authority of the emperor in terms of 

] social stability. These people think that it is quite 

| natural to think of different classes existing in human 
] society. The reason why Japan can keep stability is due to 

j the people’s feeling about the emperor. Otherwise Japan 

I would be a country of fascism or Communism. The imperial 
] system is necessary to prevent the rise of dictatorship and 
| to keep peace in the nation. 

* These three types of affirmation of the emperor co¬ 

exist in persons who support the imperial system consciously 
■ and in the mind of the common people who were nurtured in 

the traditional Japanese way of thinking. In the same way, 
the spirit of ko in the traditional ethos is still alive in 


j 
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sensitive to the moral code of the human nexus supported by 
the family system and the hierarchal system in society. 

Such thinking of putting oneself in the human nexus pene¬ 
trates into every realm of a man’s life. Even the human 
I relations in a big modernized company is not free from this 
thinking. For the most Japanese, becoming an employee of a 
company means becoming a member of a big family, a company. 

In Japan, the human nexus determines the ways of 
thinking, the life and the morality of the Japanese people. 
The human nexus is the norm and the basic standard of 
human life. 

Some Characteristics of the Japanese Way of Thinking 
I Man’s relation to God determines the relation be¬ 

tween man and man. In this sense, the idea of gods and the 
emphasis on the human nexus in the Japanese ethos are two 
aspects of the same thing. Now, we shall enumerate some 
characteristics of the Japanese way of thinking which were 
fostered by the understanding of gods and the human nexus 
in the traditional Japanese ethos. 

(l) The idea of God is based on the happiness or the 

- 

desire of man. Gods are the expression of man’s material 

the depth of the modern Japanese way of thinking. Rather, 
the way of thinking of the Japanese people today is still 
sustained by this traditional ethos, 
cf., Takeda, Ningenkan no Sokoku, pp. 335 - 339 • 
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| desire rather than objects of spiritual quest. The rela¬ 
tion between man and man is based on the human nexus rather 
than the recognition of the self before God. In a sense, 

the Japanese way of thinking is based on the natural. 

I 

! Because it has natural desire for its basis, it has strong 
vitality. Then, even if new thoughts are introduced, they 
are not powerful enough to shake the foundation of the 
traditional way of thinking. 

(2) The Japanese are very faithful to the human 
nexus and the human relation in this nexus. Man risks his 
life for the human nexus and its segments. However, he 
does not risk his life for his thoughts or religious be¬ 
lief. Thoughts and beliefs have their relevance for a 

| human being as long as they do not threaten man’s life in 

| the human nexus. Keeping the stability of the human nexus 

is more important than man’s thought or belief. There is a 
split between man's life and his thought or belief. 

(3) The ethics of people are determined in the rela- 

j tion of the human nexus. In individual ethics, the rela- 

| 

| tion between others and myself, as a member of the human 

1 

nexus but not as an individual ‘before God, becomes the 
foundation of ethics. A man decides his attitude toward 

| anothers by comparing his position, his job, his age and 

| so on with those of the others. In social ethics, what is 

! 

j most important is not the individual's decision but the 

f 

! 

i 
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situation of society or the nation. To benefit society or 
the nation is good, and serving for this purpose is good. 

In a sense, ethic in the traditional Japanese ethos is a 
situational ethic in the human nexus. 

(4) Because of such ways of accepting thoughts, 
there is no confrontation or encounter between the tradi¬ 
tional thought and the new thoughts. It is possible for 
most of the Japanese to add a new thought to the older 
thoughts without feeling any contradiction or any sense of 
guilt. Transition to a thought which is quite different in 
principle and point of view is possible without feeling any 
contradiction. Many different thoughts can coexist in a 
personality without any struggle. There is much tolerance 
between thoughts. The tradition of risking one’s life for 

what one believes was not fostered until Christianity and 

16 

Communism were introduced into Japan. 

(.5) In such traditional ways of thinking, the 
recognition of the self obliged one to be very ambiguous. 
Rather it is more appropriate to say that insisting on the 
value and the meaning of a personality or a self was almost 
impossible in the strong bondage of the human nexus. An 
individual is a segment of the whole. 

In such thinking which has no strong insistence upon 


i Maruyama, 0 £. cit ., Chapter I. 
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individual or self, man cannot, recognize himself as a dis¬ 
tinct self over against the other. The self always lives 
under the influence of the others who surround him. The 
will of the others preceeds the will of the self. A lack 
of a sense of independence is necessary for such under¬ 
standing of the self. Man has responsibility for the 
social nexus but not for his existence 9 because his way of 
existence is determined by factors outside of him. This 
tendency is still conspicuous in the common Japanese today. 
Thus, the quest for the meaning of the self and its exist¬ 
ence was lacking in the traditional Japanese ethos, until 
Western thoughts, especially Christianity, were brought in. 

(6) Thus, most of the Japanese are indifferent 
toward religion which is systemized. The human nexus and 
the kami as the symbols of the authorities of the human 
nexus function as quasi-religion. In other words, whether 
God is or.is not is not so important a problem for the 
common Japanese. In this sense, the Japanese are a quite 
secularized people. If we follow the distinction between 
secularization and secularism made by Harvey Cox, the 

traditional Japanese ethos has a' strong tendency toward 
17 

secularism. The Japanese culture is not a culture which 


i 17 

'According to Harvey Cox, secularization is a his- 
i torical process in which society and culture are delivered 
1 from tutelage to religious control and closed metaphysical 

j world-views. On the other hand, secularism is the name for 


4 

i 
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was defined by the confrontation between man and the ulti¬ 
mate or the absolute, but a culture based on the relation 
between man and man, and the unity with nature. 


II. ACCEPTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY BY 
THE JAPANESE CHRISTIANS 


The purpose of this section is to spell out the ways 
of acceptance of Christianity by the Japanese Protestant 
Christians and tries to search for the relevance and the 
meaning of the Christian existence in a non-Christian 
world. 

One hundred years of Protestant evangelism in Japan 
has been a history of difficulties. The difficulties from 

i 

; outside of the church were the traditional Japanese ethos 

| and the nationalistic policy of the nation which was rooted 

I 

l into that ethos. The difficulty from inside of the church 
| was the weakness of theological understanding of Christ¬ 
ianity and of her own existence in the world. This is due 

i 

| to the lack of the idea about the community of the people of 

i 

1 God* 

! 

I. 

I Kiyoko Takeda refers to the five types or patterns 

j of acceptance of Protestant Christianity through the study 

j 

j 

1 ' " — 

! 

| an ideology or a world-view which functions very much like 

j a religion. cf. Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York, 

i Macmillan, 1966), pp. 18-21. 


t 
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of the Japanese Protestant history. These five types are 
(1) the compromising or adapting type, (2) the isolationist 
type, (3) the confrontation type, (4) the grafting type, 
and (5) the apostate type. We will follow her typology in 
the following pages. 

Compromising or Adapting Type 

One of the strongest criticisms of Christianity by 
the Japanese who were oriented to the traditional ethos was 
that it is a religion of the western countries and, there¬ 
fore, it endangers the traditional Japanese ethos and the 
national structure. Such criticisms became more prevalent 
with the development of Japanese Imperialism until the end 
of World War II. In such conditions, there was a tendency 
among Christians to adapt Christianity to the national etho 
and structure• 

Christians and churches which had such a tendency 
began to compromise with the Japanese way of thinking and 
the national structure in order to keep themselves from 
severe criticism. In an extreme case, Yahweh in the Old 
Testament was identified with the Sun Goddess in the 
Japanese myth, and Jesus was identified with the emperor, 
as the son of the gods. Such people insisted that Christ- 


18 

Kiyoko Takeda, Dochaku to Haikyo (Tokyo: Shinkyo 
Shuppan-sha, 1967), Chapter 1. 
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ianity should be Japanistic Christianity. 

If we evaluate their intention positively, they 
tried to make Christianity indigenous in the Japanese soil 
which was strongly occupied by the traditional and nation¬ 
alistic ways of thinking. Nevertheless, if we look at this 
objectively, it was the process of compromising with the 
Japanese ethos and, as a result, this approach lost its 
Christian essence and was buried in the Japanese ethos. 

In spite of the first intention of this type, the indigeni- 
zation of Christianity, it could not succeed because it 
could not maintain the tension with the traditional ethos. 
Adaptation or compromise cannot help Christianity to 
become indigenous. 

Isolationist Type 

This type is the opposite pole from the first one. 
Those Christians who belonged to this type were afraid of 
the compromise with the traditional Japanese ethos and of 
the danger of adapting to it, because they discerned the 
big difference between it and the Christian faith. In 
order to keep the purity of faith, they shut themselves off 
from the social and secular problems—like political and 
economic problems, and social injustice—and tried to keep 
themselves in isolation. Thus, faith had become very much 
a matter of private life or inner life or family life, at 
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the most. Their faith became self-centered faith. And 
this was the main stream of the Japanese church until 
recent times. 

This isolationist type had its value, if we compare 

• it with the attitude of the compromising type which tried 
to identify itself with the social matrix and as a result 
was buried in the traditional Japanese ethos. The time of 
isolation from society may have been necessary for young 
churches to make sure of their foundation and of the faith 
of the new believers. However, when the church kept its 
isolation from others, it lost its creative power in 
society. The power of the gospel, the message of salvation 

to the world, was weakened. 

i 

1 As such a faith has no contact with the problems of 

l 

f 

i society or the secular world, it made a dualism between the 
holy and the secular. This dualism led to "peaceful co- 
' existence" with other ideologies which are essentially 

jj 

different. Therefore, though its intention was different, 

i 

l 

j the result was almost the same as that of the compromising 

S 

i 

1 type. The message of Christianity remained only in the 

.1 

* 

1 19 

I For example, these churches showed neither sym- 

\ pathy nor interest when a group of Christian students, 

| influenced by the SOI movement, tried to participate in 
j social problems and were arrested from 1930 to 1932. They 

j could not guide those students in the pursuit of social 

justice. The churches closed their doors to society and 
| devoted themselves to the study of the transcendental 
] theology. 
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minority and lost its creative power in society. As 
Christianity is a message of concern for society and his¬ 
tory, this isolationist type lost essential elements of 
Christianity in the process of acceptance. 

Apostasy Type 

j The third type is the apostasy type. This apostasy 

means the apostasia a fide , namely apostasy from the 
Christian faith.^ 

There are two kinds of people who have apostatized 
in Japan. The first type is the people who have abandoned 
their faith without any sense of pain or struggle. There 
are many people who had attended church and were baptized 
when they were young. However, many of them abandoned 
their faith, for example, when they graduated from school 
or when they were married with non-Christians. They 
passed through Christian faith or the church as an experi¬ 
ence in the time of youth and the church is one of the good 

memories of their youth. There is no pain nor agony in 

j 

j their abandonment of faith. This type of apostasy might 

j be classified as the people who -abandoned a faith which 

■! 

j they never fully accepted. 

i 

5 

4 

j - 

20 

j There are three types of apostasy in Christian his- 

j tory. They are apostasia a monachatu , apostasia a cleri - 

catu, and apostasia a fide , cf., Nihon Kirisutokyo Kyogikai 
i (ed.), Kiristokyo Daiziten (Tokyo: Kyobun-kan), p. 810. 
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I The other type of people are those who have aposta- 

| tized from Christian faith as an act of decision. This is 
| based on an ideological struggle or on the spiritual diffi¬ 
culty of living as a Christian in a non-Christian environ¬ 
ment. For them the conversion to Christianity and from 
Christianity to other thoughts or ideologies remained as a 
traumatic event which cannot be forgotten even after their 
conversion from Christianity, namely, even after their 
apostasy. There are many people who still retain their 
Christian way of thinking even in the manner of their 
apostasy. These people rather tried to be Christians by 
declaring that they were not Christians. In a sense they 

tried to be Christians paradoxically by confessing not to 

i 

i 

I be orthodox Christians. In a sense, these people were the 

21 

( people who were on the borderline of Christianity. 


Confrontation Type 

The confrontation type looks for the possibilities 


21 

It is impossible to study the histories of social 
movements and literature in these one hundred years in 
Japan without considering the influence of Christianity and 
the Christian faith. Most of the novelists and social 
j workers are influenced by the Christian thinking and many of 
them have been baptized. However, at the same time, many of 
j them apostatized from Christianity. In such cases, it seems 
that one of the reasons of their apostasy from Christianity 
s was that the church could not support those people, who 

| tried to stand on the boundary of the church, with the con- 

j sciousness which was given by Christianity. The church 

could not sustain them because of her tendency to the iso- 
I lationist type. 
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of indigenization in confrontation with the contradicting 
elements in the traditional Japanese ethos and living. 

I The belief is that Christianity in a non—Christian world 

j 

cannot exist without confrontation with the contradicting 
elements in the traditional thought. In Japan a man who 
tries to believe in Christianity must confront the pan¬ 
theistic and polytheistic understanding which are based on 
the human nexus, for example. However, confrontation with 
the traditional pantheistic and polytheistic ideas means 
emancipation from the terrestrial authorities which are 
embodied in the idols in the Japanese soil. Thus, this 
confrontation became the confrontation with the human 
nexus supported by the hierarchic system. The system of 
| patriarchal family, the tribal community, and the imperi- 

i 

| alistic structure of the government which was the founda- 

I 

j tion of the hierarchic system, gave priority to the whole 

j rather than to the individual and had many elements which 

Christianity had to confront. 

This confrontation type tried to establish the view 
| of man as a personality before God and the new way of life 
| based on the.recognition of the individual. It made clear 
j the fact that man is a being who lives according to what 

I he believes, or that faith is the core of human existence 

j 

| as the center of being. Without confrontation with the 

j 

i traditional ethos, Christian evangelism would not be pos- 


4 

i 
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sible. Nevertheless, as far as the confrontation is 
limited to opposition to the traditional ethos, it cannot 
be creative. Indigenization of a new thought or religion 
does not become possible by confrontation alone. 

Grafting Type 

The grafting type has the same intention as the con¬ 
frontation type in trying to make Christianity indigenous 
to the Japanese soil. But it is different from the con¬ 
frontation type in its method. Though this type recognizes 
the necessity of confrontation with the traditional Japan¬ 
ese ethos, it does not confront directly the traditional 
Japanese ethos, but it tries to find the point of contact 
for Christianity in the immanent values of the traditional 
Japanese ethos and way of living. It tries to choose the 
possibilities or the sprouts onto which the new may be 
grafted or to incarnate the Christian message into the 
traditional Japanese ethos. Therefore, it tries to raise 
blossoms on a new tree which is fostered by the exchange 
of life between the basic root and the new tree. 

When Kanzo Uchimura, the founder of the non-church 
movement, says the following, his intention is clear. 

When a Japanese believes in Christ truly and 
independently, he is a Japanese Christian, and his 
Christianity is Japanese Christianity. ... One 


i 
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does not abandon being a Japanese by becoming 
Christian. On the contrary, he can be a more 
genuine Japanese by becoming Christian.^2 

His intention is to graft Christianity onto the tradi¬ 
tional ethos and to become a new man who has the world 
wide view because of Christian faith. 

Again, the following words of Inazo Nitobe indicate 
his intention of grafting Christianity onto the traditional 
J apane se etho s• 

To use less metaphorical language, Christianity 
will contribute to Japanese culture new vistas of 
thought and new energy for action. Our experience 
with exotic creeds emboldens us to believe that the 
introduction of another foreign system of faith will 
add a new cubit to the stature of the nation's mind, 
without depriving its predecessors of their authority. 
Indeed, each new creed enlightened the old. Though 
thus the outward institutions, and perhaps some doc¬ 
trinal interpretations, may change, the essence of 
Christ's teaching will remain the same, and will work 
as a leaven in the spiritual and practical redemption 
of the country. 


We- talk of equality; but is the idea of equality 
possible without that of the brotherhood of man, which 
is a corollary drawn from the belief in the Fatherhood 
of one God? Confucius spoke of the "brotherhood of 
four seas "5 but he gave no reason for this universal 
relationship. 

We talk of women’s rights and female suffrage; 
but can we have a just conception of sex equality 
without,grasping the higher synthesis of personal 
equality of all individuals? 

We talk of social justice, of amelioration and 
relief; but is it possible to comprehend their real 
import, without first accepting the spiritual relation 


22 . 


‘Kanzo Uchimura, Nippon no Tenshoku (Tokyo: Kado- 
kawa Shoten), pp. 104-5* 
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of man -bo man in the scheme of the universe—as has 
been taught by Christianity. Justice, compassion, 
pity, figure largely in other faiths than the 
Christian, but only as social virtues, and not as 
duties which man is bound to perform toward his 
Creator rather than to his fellow-creatures. 

Nothing is farther from the truth than to call 
Christianity an alien faith, excepting as it means 
a new importation • • • • But, thanks to tutelage 
under Confucian and Buddhist and Bushido masters, 
modern Japan is nearer in comprehension to the 
teachings of Christ than were His first European 
followers.^3 

The grafting type is an attempt to accept Christian¬ 
ity on the basis of accepting the traditional Japanese 
ethos but including the element of confrontation. This 
type shows similarity to the confrontation type but it is 
motivated by a more creative way of thinking. 


| What the patterns of acceptance of Christianity in 

t 

Japan indicate is the endeavor by Christians to indigenize 

Christianity in spite of the difficulties in evangelism. 

I 

i Those people who belong to the compromising, the isola- 

1 

| tionist, and the apostasy types, in a genuine sense, could 

I 

not be the initiators of the indigenization of Christianity 

i 

i 

I in Japan. Confrontation with the traditional ethos is 

) 

necessary for indigenization. The confronting type has its 
possibilities, but in as far as it stays in confrontation 

| 

with the traditional ethos and rejects it, it cannot be the 

s 

] : 
i 

. 

j 

I 23 

j Inazo Nitobe, Japan : Some Phase of Her Problems 

I and Development (London: Benn, 193lTj PP» 370-1. 
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successful bearer of the indigenization. When the con¬ 
fronting type makes a forward advance as the grafting type, 
trying to find ways to graft Christianity onto the tradi¬ 
tional ethos and bring out new life from this new tree, 
the possibility for the indigenization of Christianity can 
be provided. By this attitude we admit both the elements 
of confrontation with the old ethos and save the good 
points in the old ethos. The grafting type tries to affirm 
an appreciation of elements in the traditional ethos 
through its confrontation. The indigenization of Christian^ 
ity can be possible only through such an attitude toward 
the traditional and old ethos. 

III. CHRISTIAN EXISTENCE AND MAN’S EXISTENCE 
| IN THE JAPANESE WAY OF THINKING 

We have examined the patterns of acceptance of 
Christianity by Japanese Christians, who live in the sur¬ 
roundings in which the traditional ethos is still preva¬ 
lent in the previous section. This study indicates that 

| grafting Christianity with confrontation to the traditional 

i 

i ethos is necessary in order that Christianity may take root 

I 

t 

i in the Japanese soil. 

| 

j Our purpose in this section is to inquire what as¬ 

pects of the traditional Japanese ethos Christianity has to 
confront in order to graft it into Japanese minds, or in 

j 

! . : ... .... : .‘. 

i 

5 

i 
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i- 
$ 

what sense does Christianity have meaning or relevance for 
the people's way of thinking and living in the traditional 
ethos? In order that Christian education may communicate 
the gospel relevantly to the Japanese people this question 
must be asked* 

God and Man: Correlation 

One of the big differences between traditional 
1 Japanese thinking and Christian thinking concerns the view 
of God* According to the Christian understanding, God is 
One, the Creator, and the Sustainer of His creatures. God 
is man's ultimate concern and the ground of his being. 
Faith in God "is a total and centered act of the personal 
self, the act of unconditional, infinite ultimate con¬ 
cern. It is the most centered act of the human mind. 

Such recognition understands faith as an act of the total 
human personality and God as the unconditional, infinite 
and ultimate concern and apparently contradicts the tradi¬ 
tional Japanese understanding of gods according to which 
they are created by the desires of man and measured by 
their efficiency in satisfying hjuman need. Moreover, 
Christian faith in the One, Creator, and Sustainer, contra- 

| diets the quasi-religion or non-theistic religion of the 

j 

l 

^Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (New York: 

Harper Brothers, 1957 )> P« 8. 

- 

j 

l ' ~ .. ... ..... . .. .. 

! 
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social nexus. 

The source of man’s drive to faith is due to the 
recognition of his finiteness. "Man is driven toward 

faith by his awareness of the infinite to which he belongs, 

! 25 

but which he does not own like a possession." Man 

recognizes the split in his existence. This recognition 

of the split is due to the split between his "essential" 

26 

and the "existential" levels, according to Tillich. 

From the conflict and the split between the existential 
and the essential levels, man’s existential problems 
arise. Faith in the ultimate and unconditional is an 
answer to the existential questions. According to the 
traditional Christian words, faith in God results in sal¬ 
vation from man’s sin. 

| The tendency in the traditional Japanese thought to 

neglect the existential problems was stated in the first 

section of this chapter. The problem of sin is replaced by 

27 

the problem of shame. The existential questions are 
25 Ibid ., p. 9. 

°Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (London: Nisbet, 
1957), II, p. 24. 

27 

] According to Ruth Benedict, Japanese culture is 

defined as a shame culture. In the culture where shame is 
a major sanction, people are chagrined about acts which the 
j people in guilt cultures expect people to feel guilty 
i about. It relies on external sanctions for good behavior, 

j not as true guilt cultures do, on an internalized convic- 

j 

| 

i 

f 

S 

I 

I 

I 
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buried under the human nexus. Man who has existential 
problems escapes into resignation in such a situation. 

The Christian message or the gospel is not only an 
answer to the existential questions and man’s finiteness 
but also a factor which makes it possible for man to con¬ 
sider the questions which concern man’s existence. Man 
recognizes the new question of his existence when he en¬ 
counters the gospel. A man who lives by the gospel is 
obliged to challenge his old way of thinking which was 
fostered in the traditional thoughts, because it is a 
message to emancipate man from the bondage of the old law. 
Christianity is a message by which man lives as a new being 
and a new existence. 

Ethics as Response 

The content of Christian faith which was brought by 
Jesus Christ is love. It is a message proclaiming the love 
of God through Jesus Christ for the world and man in it. 
Every man is equal in the presence of the love of God. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer says. 

While we are distinguishing the pious from the un¬ 
godly, the good from the wicked, the noble from the 
mean, God makes no distinction at all in His love for 


•tiQH of sin or guilt. Shame is a reaction to other 
people’s criticism. This understanding of Benedict has 
validity. Actually, the concept of shame has an aspect 
which contradicts the Christian idea of sin and guilt, 
cf., Benedict, ojo. cit ., pp. 222-223* 
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! the real man* He does not permit us to classify men 

| and the world according to our own standards and to 

! set ourselves up as judges over them.28 

i 

\ This message of Christianity has challenged the 

i 

| established hierarchy in the human nexus in the traditional 
) 2Q 

Japanese thinking. The understanding of man himself as a 

| person liberated under the love of God is the foundation 

I 

for the new living and the new ethics. The gospel makes 

5 

j possible man’s emancipation from hierarchic authority and 

| the human nexus, and creates a person-to-person relation- 

| 

ship which is based on the recognition of individuals 
before God. 

The recognition that man is accepted by the love of 

God is not an easy solace to secure remission of sins, in 

other words, it is not cheap grace. On the other hand, 

’’such grace is costly because it calls us to follow, and 

it is grace because it calls us to follow Jesus Christ" 

30 

who died for sinners. The will of God decides man’s 

28 

! °Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics (New York: Macmillan 

5 1955), p. 10. 

j 20 

! The movements and work for the emancipation of the 

j individual have been done mostly by Christians in the pro- 
| cess of modernization in Japan. The establishment of 
| monogamy, abolition of licensed prostitution, elevation of 
the status of women from the bondage of the family system, 
j and the labor movement were initiated by Christians. 

• 30 

I ° Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship 

! (New York: Macmillan, 1949), P« 37* 


i 

i 


j 

i 
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life. Man risks his life in terms of his faith. The 
standard of man’s judgement depends on the divine will 
which transcends man. Such understanding apparently con¬ 
tradicts the traditional Japanese ethos which puts emphasis 
on the human nexus. 

f 

| Place of Life: The Church 

i 

| Moreover, those who believe in Jesus Christ organize 

£ 

| the community of faith, the church, because love is the 
| desire for reunion of the separated. This community is 
based on the quite different principles from other com¬ 
munities. This community embraces the new reality sup¬ 
ported by the love of God. The meaning of this community 
or man’s existence, living, and ethos will be discussed 
in the following chapter. 

Thus, when Christian education takes place in the 

e 

[ 

| Japanese churches, it, as a function of the church, must 

i 

| find a way to communicate the gospel based on the recog- 

i 

! nition of the differences between the traditional Japanese 

{ 

| ethos and the Christian way of thinking. 

I 

1 

( * 

i 

i 

i 

! 

i 

i 

! 

i 

i 

I 

| 

| 

I 
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CHAPTER III 


j THE MEANING OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE 

I 

! CHURCH AND CHRISTIANS IN JAPAN 

j 

j 

; In the previous chapter, we examined the Japanese 

traditional ethos and the struggle of the Christian 
church to become acclimated in the Japanese spiritual 
soil which is strongly infused by the traditional ethos. 
The endeavors of Japanese Christians, especially those 
who belong to the confrontation and assimilative grafting 
types, were with the aim that Christianity might become 
| indigenous in Japanese minds. 

Christian education, as a function of the Christian 

j 

j church, must serve to sustain the existence of the church 

| 

j and the life of Christians who bring the church into 
| existence. 

I In this chapter, we shall study the meaning and 

| relevance of the existence of the church and of Christians 

1 

J 

| who make possible the existence of the church in today’s 

i 

situation. Therefore, this study will help to clarify 

j the direction of setting the objective of Christian educa- 

\ 

| tion in today’s situation in Japan. 

\ 

j 

■! 

! 

i 

? 

j 

j 

i 
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f 

i 

I. INDIGENIZATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 

Background of Indigenization 

Indigenization of Christianity is the most urgent 
problem of the younger churches in Asia and in Africa. It 
has the intention to emancipate Christianity from the 
Westernized interpretations and traditions which were 
brought to these countries as a pre-understanding of 
Christianity in the process of mission work by mission¬ 
aries, and it tries to recover the true meaning and rele¬ 
vance of Christianity. Indigenization, therefore, is not 
only a strategy of Christian evangelism but is based on 
the theological understanding of Christianity. It is a 
crucial requirement for the younger Christian churches in 
becoming a church for the people in the country or in the 
place where they exist. In this sense, indigenization is 
related to the renewal of the church among the younger 
churches. 

A survey which was prepared under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches reports about the Japanese 
church thus:’ 

! The church in Japan does not reach the mass of 

j people, either in the country side or among industrial 

j workers. 

i 

The Protestant Church is on the whole a middle- 
class phenomenon. Its members are mostly among the 

\ 

i 

! 
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social groups which are not too deeply rooted but are 
movable. It is most at home in cities of secondary 
size or in the suburbs of large cities. 

The Christians in Japan are a small group influen¬ 
tial only in intellectual circles and tending to shut 
themselves up in their own community, without seeking 
to go out and penetrate into the life of the common 
people, to challenge them as to the purpose and 
meaning of life and history.* 

In spite of more than a century of history, Christians 

in Japan are a minority and Christianity is influential 

only in the restricted group, in middle-class and in 

intellectual circles. It does not reach to the mass of 

the Japanese people. 

Moreover, the church in the time of World War II 
showed that Christianity even if accepted by the middle 
class people was not rooted in their innermost mind. In 
Japanese history down through World War II, the attitude 
of the majority of Christians was inclined to the com¬ 
promising type or the isolationist type, as we have seen. 

Therefore, indigenization is the essential problem 
of the Japanese churches in order that their proclamation 
of the gospel may be a relevant message which can take root 
in the Japanese mind. 

Meaning of Indigenization 

According to Kiyoko Takeda, indigenization is de- 

*World Council of Churches, The Christian Hope and 
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fined thus: 

When Christianity roots itself into the Japanese 
soil; • • • becoming indigenous means that Christianity 
will be incognito in the soil where it was sown. In so 
doing, Christianity becomes the shaker of the substance 
of the soil, though it appears to be losing itself. 
Moreover, it means that through confrontation with the 
new values, new life will sprout from the soil. The 
new culture, thought, and way of living will grow 
through the power of Christian vitality.2 

This statement seems to express the concept of indigeniza- 

tion and its method properly. Namely, for Christianity to 

become indigenous means that the gospel strikes roots into 

the Japanese nature soil and penetrates into the mental 

and spiritual structure of the Japanese. It means that 

Christianity becomes a conception of value, energy, and 

vitality which renew man's spiritual nature from the in- 

i 

! side. As the original meaning of "indigenous" indicates, 

I indigenization of Christianity means that Christianity 
j which was brought by another culture, becomes implanted in 
! the Japanese soil and grows there. In other words, it 

f 

S means that the people who were born in Japan and live 

l 

| there are reborn as Christians through the encounter with 

* 

the gospel and the faith in the gospel, and they live as 

j 

Christians i*n their own country. For this purpose, 

j 

\ 


! the Task of the Church (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), 
j p. 14* 
i 2 

| Kiyoko Takeda, Dochaku to Haikyo (Tokyo: Shinkyo 

j Shuppan-sha, 1967), p* 4» 

i 

! 

} _ ._ _. . ._.__ 
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I Christianity must become immanent in the traditional 

i 

| thinking and living. Therefore, indigenization of Christi- 
| anity can be achieved, on the one hand, through the con- 
| frontation of Christianity with the negative elements in 

f 

the traditional ethos, and on the other hand, through the 
process of choosing the affirmative potentialities out of 
the traditional ethos* 

Therefore, indigenization does not mean winning over 
the majority of the population, becoming economically in¬ 
dependent of the churches in Christian countries, becoming 
a Japanized Christianity tied to the traditional Japanese 
culture and customs, or becoming a syncretic religion by 
fusion with the traditional ethos* 

Thus, indigenization of Christianity is not only a 
matter of the method of evangelism. It is a matter of the 
continued existence of the Christian church in this world. 

Theological Understanding; of Indigenization 

| Emphasis on the indigenization of the gospel becomes 

I 

c 

| a crucial issue for the church of.Japan not only because of 

j 

I her past history, but also because of the theological 

i 1 

i 

{ recognition of the mission of the church. 

? 

j Indigenization of Christianity in a non—Christian 

world is necessary for the renewal of the church. The 

i 

I renewal of the church is one of the crucial ecumenical 

| 

problems* 

| 

i 

1 
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The church can be the true church only when it 
exists for the others. A Dutch theologian J. C. Hoedendijk 
says: 

We must maintain the right order in our thinking 
and speaking about the church. The order is God - 
World - Church, not God - Church - World. Only in 
this way will things find their proper place and will 
we perhaps be delivered from our fright for all that 
is ‘worldly 1 .^ 

The church as the “Messianic community” has responsibility 
to this world . 4 Then how can the church express her own 
responsibility to this world? 

The church can be the church when she recognizes 
that her existence is in this world though she does not 
belong to this world, but she is chosen by God for this 
world. Namely, "but you are a chosen race, a royal priest¬ 
hood, a holy nation, God's own people, that you may declare 
the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness 
into his marvelous light.When the church takes this 
fact seriously, she recognizes her responsibility to this 
world. 

Therefore, the essential responsibility of the 
church to this world is to proclaim the gospel for the 

^J. C. Hoedendijk, The Church Inside Out (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster Press, 1966 ), pp. 70-71* 

4 Ibid., p. 71 . 

5 I Peter 2: 9* (R.S.V.) 
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I the reconciliation of the world to God. So, it does not 

I depend on whether the church is large or small in number, 

| 

| or whether Christians are a minority or majority in 

| 

| society. It is not only a question for the churches in 

| 

i the Western hemisphere but the crucial question in the 

j 

| Eastern hemisphere in which Christians are a minority. 

| The church as an institution is in danger of trying to 

j 

keep herself separate and to be institutionalized and 
protect herself in spite of her size in numbers. The 
church must repent of her irresponsible attitude to the 
world. The church must fight against this danger of insti¬ 
tutionalisation. 

”The church for this world” has its foundation in 
| her Lord, Jesus Christ. He emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men and 
being found in human form he humbled himself and became j 

obedient unto death even death on a cross.^ 

The incarnation of God in Jesus Christ is the un¬ 
fathomable mystery of the love of God for the world. God 

j 

loves man. God loves the world. God loves man who lives 

{ '7 

in guilt and sin in the world. As the church is redeemed 
from the condition of sin and guilt in spite of existing j 

1 i 

| ^cf., Philippians 2 ; 6-7. (R.S.V.) 

i 7 1 

! 'Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics (New York: Macmillan, 

| 1955), p. 9. 
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in the guilt, the entire guilt of the world falls upon the 

church, upon the Christians, and since this guilt is not 

o 

denied here, but is confessed. Therefore, the church 
has a responsibility for the guilt in all realms of the 
world. Karl Barth says: 

In principle it [the church] stands in this service 
and therefore in the service of unbelievers and rebels 
of all kinds, from lapsed or dead Christians at home 
to pure heathen abroad, from practical and crude 
atheists and enemies of the race to the theoretical 
and refined. It stands in the service of those who 
in fact live in the world without God and their 
•fellows, and therefore in forfeiture of their own 
true selves. To such it is sent. When active in 
this field it is what it truly is. Yet its result in 
outward service has necessarily an. inner dimension.9 

The church has to open herself to this world and serve for 

it. She has to live in solidarity with this world. The 

church is not to be a stranger from its milieu. She is not 

to withdraw, but rather, is to march along as persons and 

groups establish their own place in society. 

However, "the church for this world" does not mean 
adapting to the world. The church in Christ is a community 
which testifies to the grace of God, the new reality of 
Christ for this world. Struggling for the salvation of 
this world with joy, hope, and love in Jesus Christ should 
be the form of existence of the church in this world. The 
church is an ecclesia militant, as Gustaf Aulen says. He 


i o 

I Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics IV:3, 2nd half, 

| . (Edinburgh: Clark, 19&2),p« o32. 

| 
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says: 


The church of Christ is not of this world, but it 
has its existence in this world. The church belongs 
to the new age, but it lives at the same time in the 
old. This means that the church is a contending 
church, an ecclesia militans . 

That the ministry of the church is a ministry of 
reconciliation implies that it has its foundation in 
the finished work of Christ, in the atonement. ... 

The victorious act of reconciliation must be carried 
out in a new struggle. The victory of self-giving 
love does not mean that the struggle has ceased. The 
ministry of reconciliation is a ministry of struggle 
and conflict. As God’s act of reconciliation in 
Christ was carried out in a struggle against the 
destructive powers, so the messengers of reconciliation 
are called upon to participate in this struggle.10 

Such understandings of the church in relation to the 
world give insights for Christians as a minority in a non- 
Christian world. What is fundamental for the indigeniza- 
tion of Christianity is not bigness in numbers, namely not 
quantity, but the quality of Christians. Therefore, as 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft indicates, the renewal of the church 
is possible through repentance, re-edification, fellowship, 
and apostolic or kerygmatic mission of the church.** 

The church in a non-Christian world must be a 
creative minority in society. Such churches know the pit- 
falls which are very dangerous for minority groups. Never- 


*^Gustaf Aulen, The Faith of the Christian Church 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1948) , pp. 411-41^» 

**W. A. Visser’t Hooft, The Renewal of the Church 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957 )* Chapter 5» 


i 

t 
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theless, they try to keep their distinctiveness in the 
world* In spite of this difference they try to communicate 
with others* They try to stand in the tension between con¬ 
frontation and reconciliation. They try to participate in 
the world keeping confrontation inside themselves. They 
live their life for the witness of the gospel (marturia), 
for service ( diakonia )♦ and for fellowship or solidarity 
( koinonia ) in the divergent world. Peculiarity and 
diversity because of Christ must be their characteristics. 
Such existence can be possible when man is supported by 
his faith in Christ or when he lives in fellowship with 
Jesus Christ. 

Those Christians who make possible Christianity as 
indigenous to the Japanese soil are those who are in the 
creative minority and who try to graft Christianity onto 
the old tree to change its quality. Theirs is the way of 
discriminating against the elements which contradict the 
Christian idea, nevertheless looking for the possibilities 
to relate the Christian message to the Japanese ethos. For 
the indigenization of Christianity the element of confron¬ 
tation must'not be eliminated. However, if confrontation 
ceased as merely confrontation with other thoughts or ways 
of living, the way for indigenization would be closed. The 
understanding of the others and finding the possibility for 
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creative dialogue are necessary for the indigenization of 
Christianity* The person who lives in the relation of 

I dialogue with different thoughts because of the faith in 
Christ can contribute to the indigenization of Christianity 
in a non-Christian world and can be a creator of a creative 
minority. 

Christian education as a function of the church must 
strive for the education and the nurture of this kind of 
Christian who can be a standard bearer of the church as it 
becomes indigenous in the situation of Japan. 

II. CHRISTIAN EXISTENCE 

The concrete embodiment of the existence of the 
church is an individual Christian. Repentance, re¬ 
edification, fellowship, and the apostolic mission of the 
church are expressed in each Christian's faith. In this 
section, we try to examine the existence of Christians who 
are the visible tokens or expressions of the existence of 
the church—indigenization and renewal. 

Faith in Christ 

If we broadly define the term, Christians are the 

1 

| people who have Christian faith. However, the concept of 

i 

j Christian faith is very ambiguous, because it is an objec- 

i 

i tive description of the substance of Christianity or 

j 

j . Christian existence. For Christians, subjectively, faith 

« 

j 

1 

I 

j 
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means faith in Christ. 

Faith in Christ is faith in the gospel or the evan- 

j gel which was revealed in Jesus Christ. Therefore, a man 

| 

with faith in Christ is a man who lives evangelically, 

12 

namely by the "God of the gospel." It means that the man 
with faith in Christ is an evangelical in the authentic 
meaning of the word, evangel. We can call the man with 
faith in Christ an "evangelical man" from the above stated 
understanding. 

Faith in Christ, the substance of the evangelical 
man, indicates man’s fellowship or communion with Jesus 
Christ. 

I have been crucified with Christ; the life I now 
live is not my life, but the life which Christ lives 

1 “5 

xn me. 1,5 

Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is a new 
creation.*4 

The emphasis on fellowship or communion with Christ in the 
Pauline understanding of faith is clear, if we notice 
Paul’s emphasis on the use of the words en Xristo (in 
Christ) and the use of sun (with) as prefix before certain 

12 

cf.', Karl Barth, Evangelical Theology : An Intro ¬ 
duction (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 19^377 

p. 5« 

1 ^Galatians 3: 20. (N.E.B.) 

7^11 Corinthians 5: 17• (R.S.V.) 
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verbs. In the Johannine documents faith is expressed as 

fellowship or communion ( koinonia ). 

• • • and our fellowship is with the father and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.16 

In this sense, faith is koinonia . It is man’s 
relationship with God and Jesus Christ which becomes 
reality in a person by God’s acceptance of him and man’s 
response to this acceptance. In other words, the evan¬ 
gelical man is a man who lives in the personal relationship 
with God, concretely, with Jesus Christ, and lives in the 
communion with Jesus Christ. 


Koinonia with God and Jesus Christ 

A personal relation is based on the free reciprocity 

17 

of the persons who participate in the relation. This 
free reciprocity presupposes the independence of the per¬ 
sons who participate in it. Man has to establish the 
relation of ”1” and ’’Thou” by transcending the relation of 
"I” and ’’It” in order to establish the personal relation 


~^For example, see the following usage of the verbs: 
suffer with (Rom. 8:17)* be crucified with (Rom. 6:6, Gal. 
2:20), have died with (Rom. 6:8), be buried with (Rom. 6:4* 
Col. 2:12), live with (Rom. 6:8, II Cor. 7:3, Col. 2:13), 
be raised with (Col. 2:12, 3:1). 

l6 I John 1:13. (R.S.V.) 

*^Paul Tillich, Biblical Revelation and the Search 
for Ultimate Reality (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955), p." 29. 


I 
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I with others. According to Christian understanding, man’s 

I 

personal relation to God becomes actual by the existence of 
| His son, Jesus, who became a real man. As an independent 
j person man encounters Jesus. And by this encounter he 

I 

admits Jesus as Christ, as the revelation of God. Recog- 
| nizing Jesus as Christ, man makes up his mind to live in 
the relationship with him, namely, in the communion or the 
fellowship with him. In this sense, having faith in Christ 
is an act of decision by an independent person. 

Independence and dependence have a polar character. 
Man knows independence through dependence. Self examina¬ 
tion after having faith in Christ brings out the new 
recognition. He recognizes the fact that he could believe 

s 

in Christ with decision only through the initiative of God. 

| His encounter with Jesus as Christ would not occur if there 

t 

I were no help from the Holy Spirit. He finds that God knew 

I 

him before he know God. He knows that his independence is 

E 

! based on the love of God. He finds the basis of his exist- 

l 

i 

S ence in God and not in himself. Man knows his dependence 
1 on God through the relation to Jesus Christ and then recog¬ 
nizes his independence. The evangelical man can exist as 

} 18 
i an independent person because he is dependent on God. 

In this sense, God has to take the initiative in the 

’ 18 

John Oman, Grace and Personality (New York: 
Macmillan, 1925), Chapter VIII. 

I 
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| personal relation between God and man. This relation can 
| exist through God's acceptance of man. Man accepts the 
fact that he is accepted by God. Namely he accepts the 
| acceptance by God. Only in this way does faith become 
| possible. Man’s acceptance by God is revealed by Jesus 
i Christ and is the foundation of the evangelical man. 

I 

j : 

The believer knows that he is the object of God’s 

love through the communion with Jesus. Only through this 

relation of love can he be in Jesus and keep the personal 

relation with him, and the communion or fellowship with 

him. Therefore, the act of faith can be called obedience- 

19 

in-trust, as Emile Brunner indicates. 

The encounter with this other is an event which 
concerns the total existence and personality of a man. 
Having faith in Christ means that man participates in 
Jesus Christ in his total existence and personality. 

Solidarity with Christ 

■ The communion or the fellowship with God and Jesus 

Christ is actualized as a visible communion, the communion 

i 

I 

| and the personal relation, or solidarity among those who 
believe in the same object of faith, Jesus Christ, the 

f 

living reality of the koinonia. This is actualized as the 

j " 

church, koinonia with other people in faith. The church 

I 

* 

I 

! -17- 

j ■ Emile Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter (Phila- 


I 
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1 is a concrete and actual koinonia of the brethren supported 
by the koinonia with Jesus Christ and God through him. 

In this community the believers share their faith 
and the fruits of love, faith, hope, and courage. By this 
sharing of the content of faith and its fruits, they en¬ 
courage each other. This sharing of faith and its fruits 
and its contents is the basis of the communication of the 
essence of their existence, the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Each member of the community communicates the reality of 

i 

his faith to others. They live in solidarity with others. 

The evangelical man who lives in this visible com¬ 
munion with the others who believe in Christ, so shares 
his experience with those who are outside of the community. 
He looks forward to that day when the others who do not 
believe in Christ will have the same faith, hope, and love 
that he has. This is the foundation of the mission of the 

! 

| evangelical man to the world and it has its basis in his 

[ 

j communion with Jesus Christ. As Jesus served the world, 
he tries to serve for the world. Being supported by the 
| communion with Jesus Christ and God, he lives in the 

t 

koinonia or fellowship with the world. 

The evangelical man in this sense is a man who lives 
in the relationship of communion. The essential character- 


delphia: Westminster Press, 1943), p. 68. 
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I 

i 

istic of the church is the koinonia based on the character- 

1 

{ 

! istics of Christian existence. 


Subjective Attitude 

The essential existence of the evangelical man or 
Christian who has faith in Christ is the existence in com¬ 
munion or fellowship. As he lives in the reality of the 
koinonia with God and Jesus Christ, and with other people 
in the Christian community and outside of this community, 
he tries to accept his problems and the problems of others 
as his problems taking them upon himself. He accepts 
these problems as the problems which concern him, namely, 
he accepts these problems subjectively. 

The concept subjective presupposes the recognition 

of the subject and the object. Therefore, the statement 

i 

that the evangelical man lives subjectively means that he 

i 

| has an ability to objectify himself. He has the courage 

| 20 
j to objectify himself and stands outside of himself. 

j 

| By standing outside of him a man asks his questions 

{ 

j and develops the courage to assume the problems of others. 

I 

■1 He presents these questions and problems to God who is his 

i 

i 

i ultimate concern and the source of his existence. There- 


20 

According to Tillich, faith is a state of ecstasy. 
Ecstasy means "standing outside of oneself"—without ceas¬ 
ing to be oneself—with all the elements which are united in 
the personal center, cf., Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), p. 7» 


i 

i 

i 

i 
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fore, the evangelical man is a man who appeals to God and 
lives in the reciprocal relation with God. In this per¬ 
sonal relation to God, a personal action of the one side 

21 

provokes God’s personal action. These actions and reac¬ 
tions will be repeated by the reciprocal relation of the 
participants of the relationship. The evangelical man 
who lives by faith in Christ lives in a dynamic reciprocal 
relation questioning God and answering God. 

Man understands his questions and problems which 
come from within and from without through this reciprocal 
relation with Christ and God. In this sense, faith is the 
way he understands himself and his own existence, and other 
people and their existence.^ 

The evangelical man is a man who lives subjectively 
and is consciously supported by his faith in Christ. 

III. EXISTENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL 
MAN IN JAPAN 

We have examined the existence of the church in 
Japan and the source of the existence of Christians who are 
the visible proofs of the existence of the church in Japan. 

^Tillich, Biblical Religion . . . , p. 29. 

22 

Gerald H. Slusser, The Local Church in Transition 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1964*7^ p. 105« 
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The church can vividly exist only through the existence of 
Christians with faith in Christ. The faith of believers 
is the source of the existence of the church. 

Christian existence becomes actualized by man's 
communion with God and Jesus Christ. And this faith in 
Christ brings out man’s new existence living with other 
people including Christians and non-Christians and his con¬ 
scious existence with subjective understanding of himself 
and others. Christian existence is not life with religious 
sentiments but a life to be lived with Jesus Christ. It is 
a way of life which demands living responsibly to his 
Savior Jesus Christ and God, and to his neighbours, and to 
himself• 

Such characteristics of the evangelical man should 
be expressed in the following characteristics of the evan¬ 
gelical man in the Japanese situation. 

Creative Resistance 

Man finds many contradictions in society and in 
himself. As to the personal contradictions, for example, 
he has the problems of sin and the sense of life’s futility 
as far as he tries to live consciously. Also, if he is 
seriously aware of and sensitive to Christian values, he 
has to recognize the fact of social injustice and many 
other problems. If he believes in the providence of God in 
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history, he cannot fail to be perplexed by the actual 
situations of society and the world* If he believes in 
God who reconciles and makes peace, he will be perplexed 
to decide what is to be done. Moreover, the Christian way 
of thinking has some elements of contradiction with the 
traditional Japanese ethos by which authorities within the 
human nexus are considered as the supreme authority. 

As we have stated above, the task of the minority is 
not that they who belong to the minority group adapt to the 
majority, but they must be a creative minority in the midst 
of the majority even if they are obliged to be opposed to 
the majority. The evangelical man has to confront the 
social and personal contradictions and not try to escape 
from them. If he finds some evils in the established 
framework, he has to creatively resist them instead of 
adjusting to them. However, this resistance is not 
resistance just for the sake of resistance. It is resist¬ 
ance in order to express the righteousness of God and the 
hope of Jesus Christ in the world. He has to be a bearer 

1 

| of the new reality in Jesus Christ even through his resist- 

i 

ance to the social and traditional matrices. He should 

I resist and confront the Japanese mental and spiritual 

climate in which people try to escape into the traditional 
ethos. And he should express the courage to face personal 
and social problems. 
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Innovator in Society 

Society, the nation, and the international relations 
have to be reconstructed and improved. The church has to 
be responsible for development in social, national, and 
international relationships. The innovation and develop¬ 
ment of society cannot be achieved without the renewed man. 
The church has to become renewed herself in society in 
order to pursue her mission. The church cannot pursue her 
mission without renewal of herself. Both the church and 
human society need to be renewed. The evangelical man must 
contribute to the renewal of society and the church in the 
world. 

Japanese society, as we have seen, still has many 
feudal elements because of the influence of the traditional 
ethos. Especially the recognition of the person as a 
personality is very weak. Without an understanding of the 
man as an. independent personality the renewal of the society 
cannot be achieved. The evangelical man knows himself as 
an independent personality, and because of his dependence 
on God he contributes to the renewal of society. 

The evangelical man expresses the righteousness of 
God through participation in the renewal of society. The 
basis of his idea is not only humanism but the actualiza¬ 
tion of the rule of God in the world and human history. 

Based on God's will for this world and human history, the 
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evangelical man works for the renewal and development of 
society in spite of suffering many injustices and evils in 
society and the world. Thus, his existence is expressed in 
solidarity with other people in society and in the world. 

Bearer of Solidarity 

In order to make Christianity indigenous to the 
Japanese soil, confrontation with the Japanese traditional 
ethos is indispensable but is not enough. As shown in the 
previous discussion of the grafting type of Christians, 
Christianity has to find some point of contact. Without 
having a dialogical relationship or solidarity ( koinonia ) 
with other people who have different thoughts, the efforts 
for indigenization of the Christian way of thinking will be 
vain. 

In Japan, people are obliged to live in a situation 

of estrangement, solitude, and loneliness, because of the 

radical and rapid social changes: industrialization, 

urbanization, severe entrance examinations to schools, and 
23 

so on. They lose the sense of solidarity and together¬ 
ness, and live in loneliness and solitude alienated from 
each other. The evangelical man who lives in koinonia 

23 

In such a situation many people try to find their 
sense of identity in the traditional Japanese ethos. In 
Japan the traditional ethos has a strong tendency toward 
secularism. So> such a tendency inflates secularism. 
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(solidarity) with God and Jesus Christ has a great oppor¬ 
tunity to minister such mental and spiritual needs of the 
Japanese people. 

Sympathetic concern of the evangelical man for other 
people is based on the recognition of God’s love for him¬ 
self and for the world. He who lives in the solidarity 
with God lives in solidarity with others. The evangelical 
man is required to express God’s acceptance in love in his 
social and personal situations. Therefore, the evangelical 
man has to seek for solidarity with other people who have 
different ideas and thoughts. He witnesses to his koinonia 
with God, to his hope, love, and faith through his koinonia 
with other people. In this sense, he is a bearer of the 
gospel of reconciliation to society and the world. 

Living as a creative resistant, an innovator, and 
as one who relates with loving concern or solidarity to 
others should be the characteristics of the existence of 
the evangelical man in the Japanese situation. He illus¬ 
trates the mission of the church by such an existence. And 
| he contributes to society and the nation and the world by 
| such ways of existence. The existence of Christians, as 
| evangelical men must be creative and dynamic in the process 
| of history, since the essential existence of the church is 
| so. Christians as a minority in a non-Christian country are 

I required to be creative, dynamic, and courageous in it. By 

| 
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such existence which resists, reforms, and makes for 
solidarity, the evangelical man serves the world and the 
nation and testifies of the glory of God to the people who 
are inside and outside of the church. 

In this chapter we have examined the subject of the 
indigentzation of the Japanese church, the source of the 
existence of Christians upon whom the existence of the 
church depends, and Christian existence as it is required 
in the Japanese situation. Christian education in Japan, 
as a function of the church, must serve for the continuous 
existence of the church and Christian life in Japan. The 
objectives of Christian education must be sought on the 
basis of an understanding of the existence of the church 
and Christians. Therefore, in the next chapter the objec¬ 
tives of Christian education will be discussed based on the 
. 

understanding of the existence of the church and Christian¬ 
ity. 


j 

i 
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CHAPTER IV 


OBJECTIVES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

The purpose of this chapter is to clarify the ob¬ 
jectives of Christian education in Japan in the light of 
the previous discussion. In the second chapter, we exam¬ 
ined the traditional Japanese way of thinking which is 
still prevalent in the depth of the Japanese people and 
studied the elements in it which Christianity has to con¬ 
front in order to permeate the Japanese mentality. And in 
the third chapter we examined the existence of the church 
and the Christians who support the existence of the church 
in the Japanese environment. In this chapter, the objec¬ 
tives of Christian education in Japan will be discussed on 
the basis of these presuppositions. 

The writer intends to search for the theological 
foundation for establishing the objectives of Christian 
education and to establish the objectives on the following 
bases: (l) understanding of the existence of the church 

and Christian existence in the Japanese environment, 

I (2) the Protestant principle of ‘the correlative relation 
of the sola gratia - sola fide , and man 1 s subjective 
decision to believe in Christ, and (3) efforts of Christian 
educators who put emphasis on the development of personal¬ 
ity. The importance of the first one was discussed in the 



1 
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previous chapters* Thus, the emphasis will be put on the 
second and third bases. However, these three factors are 
interrelated in the following discussions. And the writer 
also tries to clarify the uniqueness and relevance of 
Christian education in a non-Christian country, Japan. 

In the first section of this chapter, the principles 
upon which the establishment of the objectives of Christian 
education rest will be studied. This is because the unique 
characteristic of Christian education is in the principle 
by which Christian education works. On the basis of this 
principle, the objectives of Christian education will be 
discussed in the second section of this chapter. The third 
section will develop the application of the objectives in 
the educational work inside and outside of the church in 
Japan. 

I. TOWARD THE ESTABLISHMENT OF OBJECTIVES 
Meaning of Objective” 

The word, ”objective” has an inclusive meaning such 
as aims, purpose, goals, program, task and assumption.* 

The setting of the objective is a fundamental matter for 
educational work, because it settles the direction of the 

*Kendig B. Culley (ed.), The Westminster Dictionary 
of Christian Education (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1963), p. 476. 
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educational process. It provides a foundation for the 
learning and teaching task, for the development of curri¬ 
culum, for standards for evaluation of the educational 

result and for the foundation of administration of educa- 
2 

tional work. The way in which one defines the objective 
determines the characteristic of the whole process of 
Christian education. It reflects his understanding of the 
substance of Christianity and its substance, the gospel on 
which the uniqueness of Christian education is based. 

The Gospel and the Church: The Criteria of Christian 
Education 

Christian education is one of the functions of com¬ 
municating the Christian message. This means that the 
objective of Christian education has to be defined not in 
terms of just psychological or educational principles but 
in terms of the content of the Christian message. The 
following words by a modern Christian educator apparently 
indicate such a tendency. 

2 

According to Wyckoff the terms "curriculum" and 
"administration" are defined thus: 11 Curriculum” is all the 
procedures that Christian education utilizes, including 
content, methods, and materials. "Administration" is the 
whole process of planning, organizing, managing and super¬ 
vising the educational programs and institutions that are 
involved. D. Campbell Wyckoff, The Gospel and Christian 
Education (Philadelphia; Westminster Press, 1959)> P» 77» 
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This whole study has Jesus Christ for its founda¬ 
tion. What he means for Christian education and what 
resources he supplies for it constitute the central 
task of any education that claims to be Christian at 
its heart.3 

If we are to use the name "Christian” as an adjec¬ 
tive with the noun "education", all that we say and 
do must be rooted and grounded in the gospel, in which 
the entire Christian movement had, and has, its 
origin.4 

The Gospel can do for us the most important service 
that Christian education needs. It can help us to set 
out objectives. It can help us to devise our curri¬ 
culum. And it can help us to build an administrative 
setup that will be an appropriate and effective means 
for doing the church’s work. 5 

Namely, the objectives of Christian education must be 

defined in the framework of the event of Jesus Chrisf or 

the gospel. The gospel which was brought by Jesus Christ 

illuminates the possibility, the necessity, the meaning and 

the process of Christian education. And it becomes the 

critical standard for educational planning and process.^ 


^Nels F. S. Ferre, A Theology for Christian Education 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), pT$4. 

^James D. Smart, The Teaching Ministry of the Church 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954), p. 84* 

“*Wyckoff, op . cit., p. 113* 

^Barth says: 

Das Evangelium als die Botschaft von Jesus Christus, 
dem "gebildeten" Menschen, offenbart die Moglichkeit, die 
Notwendigkeit, den Sinn, den Umfang und die Losung der 
Bildungsaufgabe. 

Das Evangelium als die Botschaft von Jesus Christus, 
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The place where the event of Jesus Christ is 
preached, taught, and communicated as the gospel is the 
j Christian church, the body of Christ and the community of 

j 

\ 

His followers. And it is the place in which Christian 
education takes place. The gospel reveals itself definite¬ 
ly and ultimately in the church. In this sense, Karl 

| 

| Barth's effort to define Christian education as the authen- 

s 

'I 7 

tic work of the church is correct. Only through the 

communication (preaching-teaching) of the church does the 
gospel have its reality as that which brings change to the 
human existence and life. Were it not for the church the 
concept of Christian education could not exist. 

In this sense, the church is not only the place 
in which Christian education takes place, but also she and 
her message, the gospel, gives the norm and framework of 
Christian education and its objectives. Christian educa¬ 
tion has its substance in the church and her gospel. Thus, 
the objectives of Christian education have to be based on 
the existence of the church. 


dem Sohn Gottes, ist die kritische Frage nach dem echten 
Trager aller menschlichen Bildungsplane, Bildungsmochte 
und Bildungsversuche. cf. Karl Barth, Evangelium und 
Bildung (Zurich: Evangelishe Verlag, 1947), P» 10, p. 12. 

^Ibid., p. 6. 


I 

i 
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Development of Christian Personality 

The definition of the objective that has been most 
influential in American churches since the beginning of the 
twentieth century is "the development of Christian person¬ 
ality" or "the making of Christian personality." This 
tendency is quite apparent in the definition of Christian 
education by George A. Coe. 

It [Christian education] is the systematic, critical 
examination and reconstruction of relations between 
persons guided by Jesus* assumption that persons are 
of infinite worth, and by the hypothesis of the exist¬ 
ence of God, the Great Value of Person. 8 

The following objectives are listed by the International 
Council of Religious Education: fostering in growing 
persons a consciousness of God and a progressive and con¬ 
tinuous development of Christian character, development in 
growing persons in an understanding and appreciation of the 
personality, the life and teachings of Jesus, development 
of the ability and disposition to participate in and con¬ 
tribute constructively to the building of a social order 

g 

and the church, and etc. 

In these definitions and objectives of Christian 


George A. Coe, What is Christian Education? (New 
York: Charles Scribner * s Sons, 1929), p. 296 , 

g 

Paul H. Vieth, Objectives in Religious Education 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1930J7 PP* 153ff*$ see also 
Randolph C. Miller, Education for Christian Living (Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 195& )» pp. 57-58. 


1 
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education, it is possible to understand the development of 
Christian personality as the development or the growth of 
religious sentiments or morality. Such an understanding 
of Christian education is based on the optimistic under¬ 
standing of man and society which was held by the general 
educators and the liberal theologians of the early twenti¬ 
eth century. According to them, man's growth and the 
guidance of growth in others are the main purposes of 
educational activity.^ 

Criticisms to Developmental Understanding of Christian 
Education 

Such an optimistic understanding passes two dangers 
from the standpoint of Christian education. The first is 
the idea that when man develops his potentiality, he can 
attain Christian faith. In such a case, Christian faith 
is understood as something man can attain by his own en¬ 
deavors by following Jesus as an example, as Coe indicated. 
Because of the emphasis on man’s capacity for acceptance of 
revelation or the gospel, such an understanding has a ten¬ 
dency to weaken the Protestant principle for salvation, sola 
gratia . 11 

^cf.. Smart, o£. cit ., Chapter 5»J Gerald H. 

Slusser, The Local Church in Transition (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1964 ), pp. 43-47* 

11 This reminds us of the controversy between Emil 
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Moreover, the understanding of Christian faith as 

man’s attainment by growth or development of personality 

has a tendency to weaken man's subj ective response to the 

event of Jesus Christ. It makes possible the break down 

of man’s decision with sola fide to God’s sola gratia . 

Such an understanding tends to weaken man’s encounters 

which are the substance of man’s personal life as a his- 
12 

torical being. 

Christian education must be practiced without losing 
the Protestant principle sola gratia - sola fide . 

The second danger is more practical than theological. 
The optimistic understanding of Christian education 
stresses the development of a good citizen with religious 
sentiments living a moral life in a Christian society. 

But Christianity is not the only faith which fosters reli¬ 
gious sentiments and the development of the moral character. 
Buddhism and other religions and philosophies also offer 
the principles and the foundation of a high morality. 


Brunner and Karl Barth concerning man’s capacity for reve¬ 
lation. Though I cannot totally agree with Barth, I agree 
with his intention trying to keep the Protestant principle, 
sola gratia . Man can gain faith in Christ through the 
revelation of grace (sola gratia) in the Bible (sola 
| scripturea) by his faith (sola fide). 

\ Cf., Emil Brunner, & Karl Barth, Natural Theology (London: 

| Centenary Press, 1946). 

* 2 cf., Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus Christ and Mythodology 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958), pp. 70ff. 
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Therefore, "education that aims only at character develop- 

13 

ment is education for a non-evangelizing church." 

As discussed in the previous chapter, the Japanese 
way of thinking is strongly influenced by the pantheistic 
idea which has its basis in the human nexus. It is impor¬ 
tant for the Christian in such a situation that the practice 
of Christian education which has a tendency to spoil the 
Protestant principle, sola gratia - sola fide , be avoided. 
Such education which weakens the Protestant principle can¬ 
not help the church nor serve Christians in a non-Christian 
environment. People thus educated and nurtured cannot have 
relevance and meaning in a non-Christian world, because the 
principle of education and the educational process decide 
the character of man who will be educated by the educational 
work. Therefore, the theory and objective of Christian 
education which is based on the optimistic understanding of 
man and society should be avoided. 

Reevaluation of Development of Christian Personality 

i 

I However, the gospel has power to change human exist- 

1 

| ence and way of life, and to develop man's personality. 

! The gospel of Jesus Christ is the message which can change 

) 

| human existence through the relationship with Jesus Christ. 

| 

j Man begins to live a .new life by his faith in Christ. This 


i 

i 


13 


Smart, o£. cit., p. 102. 
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change in a person can be considered as the development of 
his personality, if we observe the change psychologically 
and objectively. The man who lives by faith in Christ 
experiences a change in his existence and in the develop¬ 
ment of his personality and his way of thinking through 
his relation with Jesus Christ. 

Therefore, the development of character or person¬ 
ality should be considered seriously in establishing the 
objectives of Christian education. The problem is how the 
development of personality or character can be placed in 
the context of Christian education. Then, what is neces¬ 
sary for Christian education is to provide a theory for the 
development of personality from the understanding of the 
church and the gospel without sacrificing the Protestant 
principle. 

Based on this understanding, the objectives of 
Christian education in the Japanese church shall be dis¬ 
cussed in the next, section. 

II. OBJECTIVES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Objectives of Christian education must be estab¬ 
lished by the understanding of the church and Christian 
personality in the church without diminishing the Protestant 
principle. 
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The essential characteristic of the church, 
ekklesia is the communion, koinonia with Jesus Christ and 
God. The Hebrew word for church, quhal means to be called 
for the communion or fellowship with God. The Kingdon of 
God in the synoptic gospels which has a close relation to 
ekklesia indicates the rule of God and the people who live 
under His rule. The church cannot be separated from the 
experience of "in Christ" by Paul. The fourth Gospel 
expresses the communion of the church with God and Jesus 
Christ in metaphorical terms, for example, the vine and the 
branches. The church as koinonia is a community of rela¬ 
tionship • 

Man can experience what is meaningful for his life 
and existence in relationship because he is an existence 
in relationships. Man develops himself through the rela¬ 
tionships in which he is involved. A relationship in its 
simplest form is that which exists between two entities and 
affects them both, when they are brought to bear upon each 
other. The process of affecting each other in relationships 
is interaction between persons.^ Man is changed through 

this interaction with others. When the relationship is 

3 

| deformed by the participants, the personalities which 
| participate in it are deformed. When the relationship is 

. 

*^Lewis Joseph Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New 
• York: Macmillan, 1955)> p. 44. 


3 
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f 
i 

creative and reforming, the personality of the participants 
is changed in a creative way. The self is formed in its 
relationships with others. 

A community involves relationships. Community is a 
body of relationships which affect the growth of its indi¬ 
vidual members. Through the interaction and the relation- 

i ships of the community the self and the personality of the 

i 

i 

participants are changed. The relationships in the com¬ 
munity are affected and determined by the principles or the 
substance which make possible the existence of community. 
This substance of the community gives a direction to the 
change in and the growth of the self of the participants. 

The church is a community the substance of which is 
God’s relationship to man through Jesus Christ. In this 
sense, the church is a community which has the basis of its 
existence in the transcendent being. It is a self- 
transcending community. It is a kind of community which 
transcends ordinary human community in the ways in which 
God is present and participant in the community. In this 
community man encounters God. Here, God as the transcen¬ 
dent existence participates in the human existence. God 
as the transcendent existence is the source of man’s 
courage to transcend his situation of what he is and thus 
bring about growth and development of personality. 

On the other hand, sustained by God's relation to 
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man, the participants of the community live in relation¬ 
ships. This relationship between man and man in the church 
is a reflection of the relationship between man and God. 

! 

In other words, the relationship between man and man is the 
actualization of the relationship between man and God. The 
basis of this relationship is the concern for others sup¬ 
ported by the love of God. The members of the church try 
to share their love in God, concertedly, in Jesus Christ. 
Love makes man develop and change. Through the relation¬ 
ship between man and man, man participates in the relation 
to God. The relationship in koinonia and love brings out 
the change at the depth of the self instead of at the 
periphery of the self. 

Thus, the church as koinonia changes and develops 

the existence of man and his personality. It changes man 

in the depth of human existence, in the depth of his self. 

Therefore, in Christian education the following ends might 

be attained as Sherrill indicates: 

... that they [persons] might attain to increasing 
self-understanding and self-knowledge and an increasing 
realization of their own potentialities; and that they 
might sustain the relationships and responsibilities 
of life as children of God.^-5 

Therefore, we can agree with Sherrill’s definition of 

j 

Christian education as an attempt to contribute to the 
*~*Ibid., p. 83* 


i 

i 
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Such development of man's poten- 


change of personality, 
tiality is based on the creative power of the gospel and 
j the koinonia relationship. 

i However, Christian personality must not be confused 

with humanism or with the humanistic understanding of 
personality. The growth or the development of personality 
by faith is not a continuous development. There is dis¬ 
continuity between the old situation and the new. The life 
in the gospel is not any more the life under the law. Man 
lives in a new self-understanding with his subjective 
decision of accepting Jesus Christ as his savior. 

Thus, Christian education, which has its basis in 
the communion or relationship, can and must aim at the 
development of Christian personality. Christian education 
has to provide the conditions and resources that facilitate 

and promote the growth of Christian personality. In this 

17 

sense, Christian education is nurture. 

16 • 

°Sherrill 1 s definition of Christian education is 

thus: 

Christian education is the attempt, ordinarily by 
members of the Christian community, to participate in 
and to guide the changes which takes place in persons 
j in their relationship with God, with the church, with 

other persons, with the physical world, and with one¬ 
self • 

! cf.. Ibid., p. 82. 

S 

17 

'According to Harry C. Munro 11 nurture" is defined 
| thus: Nurture means providing the condition and promoting 
| the growth of any creature endowed with the capacity and 
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Living as a Christian in a non-Christian world is 
not an easy life. One must always be obliged to face a 
lot of difficulties. He needs much knowledge and training 
by which in order to live as an authentic Christian with a 
subjective attitude in a non-Christian world. As stated in 
the previous chapter, the quality which is required of 
Christians in non-Christian surroundings is found in those 
Christians who can bearers of the Christian mission in 
order that Christianity may become indigenous in the 
Japanese soil. Working and serving for the mission of the 
church are impossible without this understanding of the 
Christian faith. 

Therefore, he has to learn and to be trained how to 

live as a Christian life based on the kerygma . In this 

sense, Christian education in a non-Christian world 

18 

requires both teaching and training. 


tendency to grow. As a verb, the word denotes the process 
of nurturing a growing creaturej as a noun, it means the 
provisions for nurturing. 

See, Cully, o£. cit., p. 471* 

18 

It might be difficult to accept the distinction 
between kerygma and didache as C. H. Dodd distinguished in 
his The Apostolic Preaching and its Development (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1944)> page 2, especially. 

According to the recent study, kerygma and didache 
are inseparably related. Teaching includes ethical and 
practical instruction which is based on preaching, instruc¬ 
tion which has the content of kerygma in itself, and apolo¬ 
getic instruction. It has a connotation to respond to 
kerygma in the Sitz-im-Leben of Christians. 
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We cannot separate teaching from preaching* Kerygma 

and didache have an inseparable relation to learning* j 

i 

i 

Teaching-preaching is not simply passing on know¬ 
ledge. It is the creation of new knowledge, knowledge 
for existence individually and corporately, based upon 
theological interests, tradition, scripture, and the 
appropriate cultural carriers of meaning. This new 
knowledge is knowledge of Christian faith in the new 
context, the new age, the particular tradition.*9 

Christian education must be practiced in such a way as to 
give both teaching and training based on the gospel. 

In a non-Christian country, all the functions of the 
church must be evangelized. Most of the people whom 
Christian education serves are non-Christians who live in 
non-Christian surroundings. The majority of the pupils of 
the church school are reared in non-Christian families. In 
Christian countries, evangelism can be done in an educa¬ 
tional way. However, in a non-Christian country, like 
Japan, Christian education must be evangelistic. Christian j 
education must have as its task the preparation for re¬ 
sponding to the gospel, a demonstration of how to respond, 
and guidance in making a mature response, as it seeks to 

cf. , Takao Fujii, "Kiristokyo Sekko no Seirithu”, Shingaku i 
Kenkyu , No. 7 (1958), 334. 

Concerning another criticism to C. H. Dodd’s theory, 
see Robert C. Worley, Preaching and Teaching in the Ear ¬ 
liest Church (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 19^7), j 

Chapters 3 and 4« I 

19 I 

Worley, ojo. cit•, p. 141. 
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! 20 
I make persons aware of their living encounter with it. 

In this sense, Christian education works for the 

| 

j communication of the gospel and the message which requires 

J 

man’s subjective response, Christian education has to be 

\ 

\ evangelical through its educational functions, 

* 

j Christian education, therefore, which has its founda- 

l 

tion in the church where the gospel is reality, has three 

j 

objectives: (l) the communication of the Christian message 

as the message which requires the decision of faith in 
Christ, (2) the nurture of people in the Christian faith 
and fellowship and the development of their Christian per¬ 
sonality, and (3) the training of people who have heard the 
call of the gospel as the people who have subjective faith 

! and who are the bearers and sustainers of the Christian 

I 

j mission. 

| These three objectives are interrelated. They can- 

1 not be separated. The second and third objectives are the 

l 

! outreach of the first one. The people who can develop 

f 

i 

j Christian personality are the people who can be the bearers 
I of the mission of the church. On the other hand, those 
j Christians who participate in the mission of the church can 
| develop their personality through their participation in it. 

I Besides these three objectives, Christian education 

■ i ■■ i . ■ ■ —■ ■ ■— 

j Of) 

| Wyckoff, 0 £. cit., p. 108. 
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in Japan has to consider another objective because Japan j 
is a non-Christian country. In the so-called Christian 

countries most of the people are oriented toward Christian- j 

! 

t 

ity and have some knowledge about Christianity. Even those 
who are not Christians, can understand the Christian way of 
thinking and sometimes can cooperate with Christians. They 
live in the periphery of the Christian faith. However, in 
a non-Christian country even those people on the periphery 
of the Christian faith do not become aware of it without 
the communication of the Christian message in a way which 
is relevant to their situation. From the standpoint of 
evangelism, these people who have sympathy with and under¬ 
standing of Christianity and who live in the periphery of 
Christian faith are important. They, at times, cooperate 
with, act with, and think together with Christians. 

In a non-Christian environment, it is very common j 

for a man to experience two types of conversions in order 
to become a Christian. The first conversion is the con¬ 
version to Christianity and the second is the conversion to 
Christian faith, faith in Christ. Conversion to Christian- j 
ity means to change one’s way of thinking and living to the 1 

i 

Christian way. This means to shift from the concept of j 

| 

gods and the human nexus in the traditional Japanese ethos 

J 

j 

to the monotheistic way of thinking in Christianity. Having j 

■ ' * ! 
the Christian way of thinking and understanding it is a i 

j 

""...... . : .... ."... . .. I 

l 
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f. 

preliminary step to having faith in Christ. It is a con¬ 
version to Christian faith, according to our distinction 
between Christian faith and faith in Christ. The influ¬ 
ence of those people who have the Christian way of thinking 
and understanding is important for expanding the influence 
of Christian way of thinking and Christianity. They con¬ 
tribute to Japanese culture which is influenced by imper¬ 
sonal elements. 

Thus, Christian education in a non-Christian country 
has a fourth objective. It has to contribute to the fos¬ 
tering and the nurturing of people who can understand and 
have sympathy with Christianity and Christian faith. 

It is possible, therefore, to summarize objectives 
of Christian education in Japan thus: The objectives of 
Christian education, a function of the communication of the 
gospel, are (1) to help persons to understand the Christian 
way of thinking, (2) to communicate the gospel as the 
message which requires their subjective decisions to faith 
in Christ and help them to respond in faith and love, (3) 
to contribute to the nurture of Christian personality, and 
(4) to teach and train them as' the bearers of the Christian 
mission to society and the world — to the end that they 
may know who they are and what their human situation means, 
grow as sons of God rooted in the Christian community, live ; 
in the Spirit of God in every relationship, fulfill their 

1 
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common discipleship in the world, and abide in the Christian 
21 

hope. 

Therefore, the ultimate objective of Christian educa- 

22 

tion is the evangelical man. 


21 

The last half was quoted from the objective of 
Christian education which was adopted by the National 
Council of Churches in America in 1958. This statement 
is thus: 

The objective of Christian education is to help 
persons to be aware of God’s self-disclosure and 
seeking love in Jesus Christ and to respond in faith 
and love — to the end that they may know who they 
are and what their human situation means, grow as 
sons of God rooted in the Christian community, live 
in the Spirit of God in every relationship, fulfill 
their common discipleship in the world, and abide in 
the Christian hope. 

Methodist Church, Design for Methodist Curriculum (Nash¬ 
ville: General Board of Education, 196577 P*11 * 

22 

The goal of general education is education of a 
man who can be a bearer or sustainer of culture and moral¬ 
ity of society in which educational process takes place. 

In this sense, the objective of general education is a 
cultural-moral person. The evangelical man does not ex¬ 
clude the cultural-moral situation of society and nation. 
However, he transcends the existence of the cultural-moral 
man. He contributes to the culture and morality of society 
with his personality in faith. 

Concerning this point it is insightful that IrisV. 
Cully defines the purpose of community education is to make 
grow up of affirmation of man with moral value and that 
John Oman makes distinction between the moral person and 
the religious person who is dependent on God. cf., Iris 
V. Cully, The Dynamics of Christian Education (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958), ppT 2$-32. John Oman, Grace and 
Personality (New York: Macmillan, 1925), Chapter VII. 
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III. OBJECTIVES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF THE CHURCH 

We have defined the location where Christian educa- 

j 

tion takes place as the church. As the essential definition 
of the place of Christian education, this is correct. How¬ 
ever, in actuality this statement is not enough. For 

‘ example we can find an educational function which can be 
called Christian education in Christian schools, Christian 
social work-groups and institutions and in other places in 
Japan. 

A church is a community which tries to actualize the 
gospel in the world. Christian schools and Christian 
social work institutions are established for the purpose of 

1 

testifying to the gospel in the world by the church. They 
are among the expressions of the witness of the church as 
mission. Therefore, these Christian schools and Christian 
social work institutions are not the church but places in 
which the church functions. 

j Thus, among the places in which Christian education 

takes place, there are two which can be distinguished in a 
broad sensej the institutional church, and other institu- 

» 

j 

1 tions outside of the church, e.g. Christian schools, and 

! 

i Christian social institutions. In the following descrip- 

i tions the objective of Christian education in the church 
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and outside the church will be discussed. Though the 
social institutions function in regard to Christian educa¬ 
tion, they present some special problems. So, we will 
restrict our study to Christian schools and the church. 

Christian Education Inside of the Church 

Christian education in the church must emphasize the 
formation of the evangelical man. For this purpose, 

Christian education in the church must emphasize three 
objectives: the communication of the Christian message as 

a decision making message to faith in Christ, the develop¬ 
ment of Christian personality, and the training and teach¬ 
ing of Christians as the bearers and sustainers of the 
mission of the church. 

The main sphere of Christian education in Japan is 
the church school or the Sunday school. In Japan, the 

object of the church school is education for children and 

' 23 

youth who are below high school age. 

These young people are growing physically, psycho¬ 
logically, and spiritually. It is important that Christian 
education help them grow in all these ways, because the 
gospel is concerned for the total personality. Therefore, 

i I 

I - I 

j ^In the case of the Kyodan (The United Church of ] 

j Christ in Japan), those under high school are the respon- j 

i sibility of the Board of Christian Education. Those college j 
age and over are the responsibility of the Board of Evan- j 

] gelism. i 
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the communication of the gospel through the nurturing and 
developing of Christian personality becomes an important 

i 

objective. j 

However, naturally, the church school includes in its 

| 

purpose the education of people who have some understanding 
| of and sympathy for Christianity. This purpose will be 
achieved through the process of educating and nurturing 
Christian personality by the gospel as a decision-making 
message. Thus, the education of such people will be a 
subordinate or secondary purpose of the church school. 

The church has other places which have an educa¬ 
tional function. The youth group, women’s group, men's 

group and other groups in the church are such places. Most 

t I 

I of the members of these groups are baptized Christians and 
active members of the church in Japan. For those people, 
training and teaching to become the bearers of the mission 
of the church with subjective faith must be the main objec¬ 
tive of programs. Learning to live as Christians in their 
j working places, in their homes, and in non-Christian sur- 

j 

i 

| roundings should be a main objective for these groups. 

\ 

j It is not possible to live as Christians without living in 
■ relation with Jesus Christ. Living with Jesus Christ in 

I j 

| these concrete situations fosters man's personality. 

I | 

i Thus, Christian education must be considered and 

j j 

] practiced with all age groups in the church in order that 


1 

\ 
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one may learn to live by, with, and for Jesus Christ. 
Especially in Japan, it is a very common phenomenon for 
people to “drop out” from the Christian faith. One of the 
biggest reasons for this is thought to be a result of the 
frictions of Christian faith with the non-Christian sur¬ 
roundings. Christian education has to serve to confirm 
Christian life in non-Christian surroundings. It has to 

jj 

| serve as preparation for the encounter with the gospel of 

| Jesus Christ and for the achievement of Christian life for 

| those who have encountered with the gospel. Christian 
education in the church, thus, has two main purposes: 

I education to faith and education for those who have faith. 

i 

f 

\ 

Christian Education Outside of the Church 

The Christian school is another place in which 
Christian education takes place.^ When the educational 
system in Japan was still underdeveloped, most of the 
Christian schools were established with financial and 
| personal support of churches in foreign countries. Though 


j ^According to the statistics of 1967, the number 

[ of the Protestant Christian schools is: Universities and 
| colleges 31 } Junior colleges 47 > Senior and junior high 
I schools l8l. Elementary schools 29* The students at 
universities and colleges including junior colleges are 
120,000. Pupils at junior and senior high schools are 
j 120,000 and at elementary schools 7*000. 

Kirisuto-kyo Nenkan (Tokyo: Kirisuto Shinbun-sha, 1967)* 
j p. 394. 


5 

! 

\ 

f 

i 
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these schools contributed very much to the situation of 
general education and to culture in Japan, their main pur¬ 
pose was evangelism and mission—as a means to propagate 
Christianity among non-Christian people in an underdevel¬ 
oped country by Christians in the developed countries— 
through general education. So, the name ’'mission school” 
was used for these schools. However, with the development 
of the cultural, educational, and economical situations the 
concept applied to these schools as mission schools was 
obliged to change. The mission school had to shift its 
emphasis from on mission to school , an institution for 
general education. Since about 1950 this change has been 
expressed symbolically in the change of the name, from 
"mission school" to "Christian school”. 

This shift of the emphasis from "mission" to 
"school" indicates a change in the personnel of the school, 
too. Most of the teachers of the mission schools used to 
be Christians. The number of students was small. A close 
personal relation between teachers and students was their 

! characteristic. The increase of students, however, is 

| * 

i 

j making this personal relation difficult. The advancement of 

| 

| the academic level in higher educational institutions has 

] brought about many changes. Despite these changes, the 

} 

j Christian schools still have the motive to serve as a means 

| of Christian evangelism testifying to the Christian message. 


i 

1 
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They are searching for the best way to serve society and 
culture through education. 

Most of the students in these Christian schools are 
non-Christians and they have grown up in non-Christian 
families and surroundings. As we have observed, Christian 
schools today cannot insist upon evangelism as their prime 
objective. A Christian school must be a place where 
Christian education in the broad sense takes place. 

Of course, this objective of Christian education 
does not exclude the objective of producing evangelical 
men. Understanding Christianity and Christian faith is a 
1 preliminary step to faith in Christ. The objective of 
| Christian education in Christian schools is to contribute 

i 

t 

to the nurturing of people who can understand and sympathize 

! 

$ 

with Christianity and the Christian faith. However, this 
cannot be achieved without the communication of the gospel. 
As a natural result, Christian education in schools can 
J contribute to helping people become Christians. 

i 

j Though we have discussed the difference of the 

objectives of Christian education in the church and in the 
Christian school, both of them ultimately aim at the forma- 
i tion or the development of the evangelical man based on the 
recognition of the substance of the church. 

In this chapter we have examined the principles of 
setting objectives of Christian education, the objectives 
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of Christian education based on these principles, and the 
application of objectives inside and outside the church. 

Our next concern is that of asking how Christian education 
can communicate the gospel through the educational process. 
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CHAPTER V 

POSSIBILITIES OF COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL 
THROUGH CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

The purpose of this chapter is to search for the 
possibilities of communicating; the gospel through the 
practice of Christian education. The evangelical man, the 
aim of Christian education, lives with faith in Christ, as 
a Christian personality, and works as the bearer and sus- 
tainer of the mission of the church. Such a man is formed 
only through continuous encounter with Jesus Christ or the 
gospel. For man to encounter Jesus, he must have had the 
gospel communicated to him. In this sense, this chapter is 
for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of fostering 
and nurturing the evangelical man through the educational 
functions of the church. 

What is important for Christianity in our age is to 
learn how we can communicate the Christian message and the 
gospel so as to make it relevantly for the people of today. 
However, the content and the characteristics of the content 
of the gospel must not be distorted nor diluted in order to 
emphasize relevance. 

The gospel requires man consciously to participate 
in it as the message which relates to his life and exist¬ 
ence. And when man accepts it, he lives in its light and 
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relates himself to himself in this light* Namely, it re¬ 
quires man’s subjective or existential attitude for its 
acceptance, rather than objective or cognitive recognition 
above* Man lives subjectively in his existence in the 
light of the gospel* 

Therefore, communication of the gospel must persist 
in a way which requires man's subjective and existential 
attitude toward it. This means that the gospel must be 
communicated as the message which seeks to raise questions 
about the problems of existence and living which the gospel 
tries to answer. How Christian education can contribute to 
the communication of the Christian message as one which 
requires man's acceptance as the subj ective and existential 
truth is the concern of this chapter. 

Concerning this point, as we have observed, there is 

| 

I in Japan a negative understanding of Christian education as 
| a function of communicating the gospel. This is caused by 

i 

\ 

| a misunderstanding of the theology of Karl Barth and 

I 

Rudolf Bultmann. However, the problem is not whether it is 
| possible to communicate the gospel to children, but how we 

j can communicate the gospel without losing its subjective 

\ 

\ and existential aspects. 

In order to clarify these questions about the possi- 

f 

i 

j bilities of communicating the Christian message, we shall 

| 

j first examine the basis of communication in Christianity 
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and in Christian education. 


j I. BASIS OF COMMUNICATION IN 

1 

| CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

t 

Education as Communication 

The word, "education” is used not only for the 
communication of cognitive knowledge and technical skills 
but for the total development of personality. Education 
has a responsibility for the person's way of living. 

Through the process and the functions of education, the 
reality and the substance of the community in which educa¬ 
tion takes place, and its culture, must be communicated in 
| both a self-developmental and cognitive way.* In this way, 
j people undergoing this educational process recognize and 
understand the substance and the reality of community and 
culture, and man grows and is fostered, nurtured, and 
developed through this participation. 

The most functional relation in education is the 

| 

! *There are many ways to define education. The fol- 

•j lowing definition is meaningful'to consider education in 
I our context. 

i 

i Education is the process by which the community seeks 

| to open its life to all the individuals within it and 

t enable them to take their part in it. It attempts to 

| pass on to them its culture, including the standards by 

i which it would have them live. 

I 

T. S. Eliot, Christianity and Culture (New York: 

| Harcourt, Brace & World, 1949)> p. 172. 

! ........~..... . 

j 

t 
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relation between teacher and learner. Communication of 

t 

I 

knowledge, of the reality, and the substance of the 
community and its culture, is actualized through the 
| teacher-learner relationship. The teacher is not only a 

f 

t 

| medium which makes the communication easy but he has also 
j quite a unique influence because of his personality. 

5 

{ 

j The Gospel and man's faith, which becomes reality by 

i 

the gospel, are matters which concern man's total person¬ 
ality. The personality of the teacher is an expression of 
his faith. Christian education, therefore, has to consider 
j the possibility of the communication of its message through 
j the relation of the learners and the teacher who has a 
| personality which was fostered by his faith. 


I 

[ 

s 


j 


\ 

! 


| 

i 

i 

i 

I 

} 

! 

? 


Koinonia, A Basis of Communication 

As Christian education is a function of communica¬ 
ting the reality and the substance of the church, the 
possibilities of communication of the Christian message 
have to be considered from the standpoint of the substance 
and the reality of the church. 

The substance of the church of Christianity is the 
gospel, the fact that Jesus is Christ. This substance is 
actualized in the church as its reality. As we have noted 
in the previous chapter, the essential characteristic of the 
church is koinonia, communion or fellowship between God or 


{ 

t 


i 
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Jesus Christ and men, between men who believe in God and 
in Christ, and between Christians and those who are outside 
of the church. 

| 

Living in communion or fellowship means participat¬ 
ing in such a relationship. Participation means an act or 
a state of sharing in common with others. When man parti¬ 
cipates with other persons, he crosses the gulf of other¬ 
ness and shares his experience with them. When he shares 
i a common experience with others, he shares the substance of 
the experience. Through this experience man knows and 
i understands himself, the persons with whom he participates, 
and the substance of the relationship. Namely, what man 
shares in common with others in the act or the state of 
participation is his own self-understanding, the under¬ 
standing of his neighbours in the fellowship, and the sub¬ 
stance of his relation to his neighbours. He understands 
himself. Others, and the substance of the relationship 
S subjectively, namely as matters which concern his existence. 

The church can be the church as koinonia only when 

i 

| man participates in her relationships within the church. 

j Through this participation, man knows subjectively who he 

| 

t 

I is, who are his neighbours, and the substance of his rela- 

j 

t 

i tionship, the gospel—God’s love to man, subjectively. In 

| 

i this sense, relationship in koinonia is fundamentally com- 

1 

! municative in its essential characteristic# 



i 


s 

£ 
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Christian education is based on such communion. 
Therefore, Christian education communicates the gospel in 
the ways which contribute to make clear man's subjective 
participation in the koinonia, and to prepare the ground 
which makes possible for man to accept the Christian mes¬ 
sage as the subjective and existential message. 

Meaning of Communication 

Communication is a fundamental human fact. The 

essence of our humanity lies in this fact. When two or 

more persons have a meaningful relation communication 
2 

arises. On the other hand, communication has a content or 

the substance which must be communicated through such a 

relation, Hendrik Kraemer names these two characteristics 

of communication "communication between" and"communication 

3 

of", Communication of becomes possible through communica ¬ 

tion between . Without communication between , communication 
of cannot attain reality. Our special concern is communica- 

! 

! tion of the gospel. But this is possible only through 

j 

j 

I communication between. 

| 

\ 

i - 

\ 2 

| Reuel L. Howe, The Miracle of Dialogue (New York: 

! Seabury Press, 1963), p. 37. 

f 

j 2 

Hendrik Kraemer, The Communication of the Christian 
| Faith (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 194TT, pp» 11-12. 

j 
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J 


Today is an age of communication. The development 
of the mass-media has resulted in a flood of communication. 
Many forms of communication carry entertainment, informa¬ 
tion, education, and propaganda to great masses of human 
beings. However, people are in danger of being overwhelmed 
by communication. A flood of communication lacking real 
substance is a phenomenon of this age of communication. In 
the midst of the communication flood, many people experi¬ 
ence separateness and isolation from their kind. Man is 
alienated from others because of the lack of the reality 
and of the substance of the communication. Man’s aliena¬ 
tion is caused by the monological communication which can¬ 
not bring meanings in encounter. What is necessary today 
is to recover the true meaning of communication. 

Real communication cannot exist where there is no 
meeting of meaning which exists in the substance. A 
meeting of meaning is possible only through a dialogical 
relation. A dialogical relation becomes reality only when 
there is a living, mutual relation by "the element of 
inclusion" between the participants in communication.^ In 
order to conquer the alienated situation of man in mono- 
logical communication, dialogical communication must be 
established. 


Martin Buber, Between Man and Man (London:Collins 
Clear Type Press, 1947) ] P» 125* 


3 
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Communication cannot exist where there are no 
questions about meaning. One cannot communicate to the 
others what he has not questioned himself. In order to 

j 

make communication possible, one must raise having ques- 

i 

i tions which are concerned with the content of communica¬ 


tion. Such understanding of communication indicates two 
characteristics which are important to Christian education. 


One is that communication should be established through the 


inclusive relation or communion of the participants. In 


this sense, the place in which Christian education occurs, 


koinonia, will provide the most effective ground and means 


for communication. The second is that Christian education 


I has to stimulate questions to which Christianity or Christ- 

j 

j ian education tries to give answers* Christian education 


has to ask questions in order to evoke questions from the 


\ participants, especially, from the learners to whom Christ- 

i 

{ 

| ian education tries to communicate answers* 


! Communication in Christian Education 

" ■ ■ ■■■■ —^ -i ■ ■■ ■ ■ — 

i 

i 

I We have studied the communicative characteristics of 


education, Christianity and the church, and the meaning of 


the word, "communication"• From this study, we can deduce 


the following characteristics of communication in Christian 
education. 


Communication in Christian education: 


i 

| 
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1) has its basis in the substance of the church and 
communion within the church in which the relationship in 

| participation takes place as the actualization of the 

1 

| gospel, 

| 2) especially puts emphasis on the teacher-pupil rela- 

| tion which is the fundamental characteristic of education 

! 

| and the fuse of other educational functions, 

I 

I 

| 3) prepares the ground on which man can ask questions 

1 

f which the Christian message tries to answer, 

t' 

4) gives answers to these questions through the dia¬ 
logical relation between the participants, and 

5) through this dynamic process restore man’s exist¬ 
ence from its alienated situation and contributes to the 

I 

I fostering and nurturing of the man who lives in communion 

[ 

E 

with other people and with God. 

Through these processes the communicator must com¬ 
municate’ the substance of the message without its losing 

$ 

I its essential character* 

j 

i Based on this understanding, the possibilities of 

| communicating the gospel through Christian education will 

.\ > 

| be considered in three ways. The first is based on the 
1 learner-teacher relation and the church’s characteristic as 
| koinonia. The second is based on the substance of this 
| relation. There are many symbols which are used to express 
I the substance of the church. Utilization of these symbols 

i 
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will provide the possibility of communicating the gospel. 
The third possibility is based on the dialogical relation 
between the participants in the educational procedures, and 
between the Christian message and man's living environment. 

II. COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL THROUGH 
THE PERSON-TO-PERSON RELATION 

We have examined the basis and realistic relation in 
Christian education in the teacher-pupil or the educator- 
learner relation. Especially, in the educational function 
for young people, namely, in the church school the teacher- 
learner relation is quite important. The educator-learner, 
or the teacher-pupil, relation must be established in the 
| light of the koinonia community and of the gospel. 

Faith in Christ is man's affirmative response to the 
gospel. Therefore, communication of the gospel is the 

v 

| communication of faith. Faith concerns man's way of living 

| and affects his total personality. It requires man's deci- 

I 

| sion for and appropriation of the gospel. Moreover, faith 

| is not objective knowledge. Christian faith is faith in 

.j 

[ Christ. Therefore, "the object of faith is not the teaching 
[ but the Teacher," namely, Jesus Christ himself, and "faith 

j 

; must steadily hold fast to the Teacher", as Kierkegaard 
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i 

| 

t 

| 

\ 

i 

i 


asserts,^ 

Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi writes about "faith in 
God" and how this faith in God can be fostered and nurtured 
in the hearts of children.^ According to his understanding, 
faith in God can be fostered and communicated through the 
relationship between a mother and her child as the first 
step. A child develops the feelings ;of love, trust, 
gratitude, and obedience through his relations with his 
mother. Pestalozzi writes about this relation thus: 

I believed in my mother, her heart showed me God. 

God is the God of my mother , of mj; heart and her heart. 
... Mother, motherI you showed me God in your 
commands, and I found Him in obedience.7 

The relation between a mother and her child is the relation 

of communion in life. Through this relation of communion 

in life, the faith in God can be communicated. Namely, 


^Sj^ren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments (Prince¬ 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1946), p. 50. 

^As many scholars indicate, Pestalozzi*s thought is 
influenced by Jean-Jacques Rousseau's humanistic idea. 
Nevertheless, his thought is quite different from Rousseau 
in the idea of God. The following books indicate his 
Protestant idea: Emil Brunner, Christianity and Civiliza ¬ 
tion (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 194911 IX, Chapter 
IV. ‘ } Kate Silber, Pestalozzi , The Man and His Work (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, i 960 ), pp. 72ff. 

Pestalozzi talks about his idea of God in: How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children , and Leonard and Gertrude . 

7 

Heinrich Pestalozzi, How Gertrude Teaches Her 
Children (New York: Bardeen, 1898 ), p. 302. 
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Pestalozzi considered the communication of faith in God 
through the concrete and visible relation of a mother to 
her child as the reflection of an invisible relation 
between God and man. Kan’s communion in life can be a 

O 

reflection or an expression of his relationship to God. 

The teacher in Christian education usually is a 
person who has faith in Christ. His life is based on the 
life of Jesus Christ and his personality. In order to 
create communion with the learner he must humiliate himself 
and become man’s servant as his Lord Jesus did. In the 
process of Christian education, the educator first has to 
participate with his learners. 

When the learner participates in communion with the 

l 

| teacher by the teacher's initiative, he participates in the 
teacher’s way of life and his personality. The teacher 
and the learner share "an experience of inclusion" which I 

is fundamental for a personal relationship. Through this 
inclusion or participation the learner notices that some¬ 
thing supports his teacher's existence and life. He sees 
his own reflection in his teacher as in a mirror and thus 
sees himself. He begins to ask questions about his 

] 

5 : 

: teacher's convictions, which are the source of his teacher's 

\ ! 

I 8 i 

j In American Christian educators, it was Bushnell { 

1 who stressed parent-children relation. see, Horace j 

! Bushnell, Christian Nurture (New York: Charles Scribner’s 1 

Sons, 19127T i 
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existence and way of living. He begins to compare his own 
life with his teacher's life. 

The source of the basic faith of the teacher is God 
or Christ. Therefore, the questions of the pupil become 
the questions concerning God and Christ. The reason why 
the educator can keep his relationship with his pupils is 
because his life is supported by communion with Jesus 
Christ who is the substance of the church. 

Communion with Jesus Christ helps him radiate love, 
obedience, gratitude, and hope. The learner knows that his 
teacher’s life is supported by these experiences. By this 
recognition, even unconsciously, he begins to live a life 
of obedience, gratitude, hope, and love in God. Even 
children begin to follow Jesus Christ, that is they accept 
Jesus as One who has concern for their lives (subjectively). 

As mentioned above, the subjective recognition of 
the truth of Christianity has definite importance. Man’s 
immediate experience with Jesus Christ is fundamental to 
faith in Christ. Man obtains faith in God, namely, 
immediacy to God through his immediacy to Jesus Christ. 
Immediacy to God means the immediate contact which is based 
on the indirectness which is mediated by Jesus Christ. 

Only indirectly through the mediation of Jesus Christ can 
man attain his immediate relation to God. 

The same condition is true in man’s relations to 


j 

i .... : .~. 

! 

% 

1 
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Jesus Christ. Man attains faith in Christ through an 
immediate relation with the person who already has faith. 

He learns who Christ is, what reality in Christ is, and 
how man lives by faith in Christ. In order to get the 
immediacy of faith in Christ, it is necessary to be mediated 
by a person-to-person relation. In this sense, immediacy 
with Jesus Christ is mediated by the personal relation with 
the one who has faith in Christ. Through the mediation of 
| the man of faith, immediacy with Christ becomes possible to 

J one who has not yet accepted the Christian faith. Thus, 

J 

Christian education is an attempt to communicate the imme- 

I 

[ diacy of faith through the indirectness of faith. 

| In his book. Philosophical Fragments , Kierkegaard 

» 

l 

| writes about the relation between the contemporary disciple 
and the disciple at second hand, namely, the follower of 
the contemporary disciple. The contemporary disciple is a 

person who has already experienced the immediacy of fellow- 

f 

j ship with Jesus Christ. The disciple at second hand is a 

i 

I 

person who tries to approach Jesus Christ through the help 

{ 

I of the contemporary disciple. Kierkegaard asks what a con- 

■! ' 

| temporary disciple can do for his successor, namely for the 

| disciples at second hand. He says: 

| He [a contemporary disciple] can inform him [a 

j second hand disciple] that he has himself believed 

j this fact, which is not in the strict sense a communi¬ 

cation (as expressed in the absence of any immediate 


I 

* 

1 

j 
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contemporaneity, and in the circumstance that the fact 
is based upon a contradiction), but merely affords an 
occasion* For when I say that this or that has hap¬ 
pened, I make an historical communication; but when I 
say: "X believe and have believed that so-and-so has 

| taken place, although it is a folly to the understanding 

I and an offense to the human heart,” then I have simul¬ 

taneously done everything in my power to prevent anyone 
| else from determining his own attitude in immediate 

continuity with mine, asking to be excused from all 
companionship, since every individual is compelled to 
make up his own mind in precisely the same manner. 9 

| The educator tries to communicate to his followers 

I 

J what has happened because of his faith in Christ. The 

! 

teacher indicates to his followers what is the basis of his 
life by rejecting immediate continuity to himself in his 
personal relationships with them. The follower participates 
in the substance of his teacher’s existence. Therefore, 

| the educator’s understanding of faith and his self- 

j | 

| understanding by faith provides the possibility of communi- j 

1 

! eating.the gospel in the person-to-person relation. He | 

i | 

| communicates the substance of his faith through his humil- j 


1 


i 



ity as a servant of Jesus Christ. The educator’s subjec¬ 
tive relation to Christ and his influential personality 
is the source of communication. 

Such understanding of communication of the faith 
through the person-to-person relationship avoids a danger 
which educators very often fall into. The learner’s parti- 

^Kierlcegaard, o£. cit•, p. 86. 


! 

i 

I 
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| 

| cipation in his relation with the educator is not only 

i 

| participation in the educator, but participation in the 

substance which is actualized in the educator’s life and 

j 

j existence. Therefore, when the educator requires the 
! learner’s submission to him and becomes a manipulator of 
| the learner, the relation will be destroyed. The educator 

I 

> 

does not communicate his faith to his learners, but through 

j his faith he communicates the substance of his faith. In 

1 

| this sense, the task of the educator is to bring the indi- 

| 

j vidual face to face with God and Jesus Christ by making 

f 

j him responsible to Them rather than dependent for his 
| decision upon the educator himself.^ The Christian educa- 

l 

! 

tor is not a perfect man. He is one ’’who knows something 

| 

| of the power of Jesus Christ through personal experience” 

s 

in the koinonia relationship and as such a person he 
’’enters with empathy into the life of the learner to listen, 
to understand, to affirm, to counsel.” 11 The teacher's 
authority and existence, therefore, must be based on his 

1 faith in Christ. 

\ 

\ 


| ^ Q 

s U Maurice S. Friedman, Martin Buber , The Life of 

j Dialogue (New York: Harper. & Row, i 960 ), p. lSo. 

11 Paul B. Irwin, "An Introduction of Theory and 
Ministry” (unpublished article. The School of Theology at 
Claremont, California, 1967)* p. 9« 


j ■ 

*1 
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III. COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL THROUGH 
THE PARTICIPATION IN THE SYMBOLS 
OF THE CHURCH 


t 

i 

The community of faith, namely, the church, ex¬ 
presses herself and her substance in various ways and forms. 
It is possible to call some of these symbols of the Christ- 
| ian community. 


1 These symbols are the representatives of the meaning 

| of the believing community. Therefore, they can be means 

t 1 ty 

| of discourse whenever men communicate with one another. 

I 

| The purpose of this section is to search for the possibility 
| of the communication of the gospel, the substance of the 

j symbols through using symbols. 

; 

E 

| In order to search for the use of the symbols as a 

| communication media of the gospel, we have to know the 

| meaning and functions of symbols. The following descrip- 

\ 

| tions of the characteristics of symbols are mostly appro- 
j priated from Paul Tillich, Lewis J. Sherrill, and Rollo 
| May. 13 


* 12 

j Lewis Joseph Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: 

Macmillan, 1955), p. 123. 

\ 13 cf., Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (New York: 

i Harper & Row, 1957)> pp* 41-48.; Sherrill, o£. cit•, pp. 
i 119-144 .3 Rollo May,."The Significance of Symbols," in his 
i Symbolism in Religion and Literature (New York: Braziller, 

I I960), pp. 11-49. 

I 


.1 

1 ' ... . . ... . 
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1) A symbol points beyond itself to something which 
represents a meaning that it would be difficult or impossi¬ 
ble to communicate by non-symbolic terms. 

2) This means that the symbol is based on the sub¬ 
stance which generates the symbol as its expression. There¬ 
fore, symbols can be produced only from the relation of the 
symbolic material to the substance. 

3) Therefore, it conveys meanings which its substance 
indicates and opens up levels of reality which otherwise 
are closed for us. 

4) The symbols grow out of the reality of the community 
which participates in the substance of the symbols. Then, 
the symbols can be used as a means of communication in the 
community. 

5) In order to understand the meaning of the symbol, 
as it is based on the substance, man has to participate in 
it and respond to it. 

Man’s faith in God or Jesus Christ is expressed sym¬ 
bolically in the community which has its root in the 
communication with God and Jesus Christ. The reality and 
the substance of faith are expressed in the symbol in the 
community of the church. Participation in symbols brings 
out understanding and experience. 

It seems to be possible to distinguish three forms 
of symbols of faith according to the ways of expression. 
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] We name these three types of symbols, literal symbols, 

5 

| communal symbols, and artistic symbols. 

I 

j The literal symbol is the symbol which is expressed 

1 verbally. Christianity has many expressions of the in 

words which are quite unique, like love as agape, resurrec¬ 
tion, crucifixion, salvation, sin, and others.^ These 

j- 

j are expressions of God’s work for man or the concepts which 

| 

| are expressed by man’s self-understanding and recognition 
J through his faith. 

Then, if man speaks of these words without having 
faith the words love their reality and power. Of course, 
they can possibly be explained verbally but when they are 
spoken they have to be given substance by man’s faith. When 

! 

these symbolic words are used in Christian education, the 
educator’s understanding of them provides the possibility of 
communicating the substance of the words, as we have 
learned in the previous section. 

\ Another important literal symbol is the Bible. As 

j the canon of the Christian church and the main source of 

; 

1 revelation, the Bible requires hermeneutics for its full 

j 

r 

tinder standing. However, the Bible contains many stories 
and parables which become quite, though not fully, under- 


Uniqueness of Christian terminology is quite con¬ 
spicuous in a non-Christian surroundings. For example, as 
we have observed, the word, God, has no equivalent word in 
Japanese. The same thing is true of other words. 
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1 


standable, by standing beside the people in the stories. 

For example, the parables of Jesus contain generally accep¬ 
ted elements of experience that leave a deeper impress on 

the mind than abstractions because they are drawn from the 

15 

daily life of the people at that time. Man can under¬ 
stand such symbolic expressions in some degree by reflect¬ 
ing on them. Man can participate in the life of the people 
who lived with faith. Thus, yesterday's experience becomes 
today's experience through this participation. Through 
this participation, man understands the meaning and the 
substance of the stories. It is possible for Christian 
education especially of young people to communicate the 
gospel through these symbolic expressions of the Bible. 

The communal symbol is a symbol which requires man's 
participation. In this sense, all symbols are communal 
symbols. However, the communal symbol which we refer to 
here is a symbol which is expressed by communion or actual¬ 
ized by the concrete participation of man, like worship, 
liturgy, and prayer. Man has to participate in this kind 
of symbol with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his mind, and with all his dedication. Among 
these symbols worship plays an important role in the prac¬ 
tice of Christian education in the church. What is impor- 

1 ? 

''Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1962 ), p. 11. 
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tant for worship is the participant's attitude of subjec¬ 
tive participation. With this subjective attitude man 
participates in the substance and the reality of the wor¬ 
ship beyond the formal practice of worship. 

Therefore, helping young pupils Share in such parti¬ 
cipation is an important work of Christian education. It 
might be possible to achieve some kind of participation by 
coercion of the educator. But participation by coercion is 
not participation in the true sense. Participation should 
be based on man's freedom. Then, what is important in wor¬ 
ship is for the educator to contribute to the pupils* free 
participation in worship. Here, we have to return to the 
importance of the teacher's participation in worship. 
Children have the insight to discern whether the teacher's 
attitude is sincere or not. They know what is true through 
the attitude of the teacher. Pupils encounter the sub¬ 
stance of the.religious service through the teacher's 
participation in the service. 

The artistic symbol is the symbol which is expressed 
in.music, paintings, and various forms of arts. These 
symbols express concern for God in aesthetic forms. "An 
immediate task of art is not that of apprehending essence 
but that of expressing meaning. Art indicates what the 


\ 

'] 

| ............... 

j 

i 
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character of a spiritual situation is.”Artistic symbols 
in the church and in Christianity are the expressions of 
man’s yearning for eternity and man’s search for the meaning 

i 

of life through faith in God. And they are closely related 
to man’s creativity which is inspired by his understanding 
of the meaning of life. Therefore, using artistic symbols 
| in the practice of Christian education prepares the way for 
the possibility of communicating the gospel. 

Symbols are quite communicative in their own charac¬ 
ter. If man participates in symbols he can appropriate 
i something beyond them. Christian education, therefore, has 
to consider how we can make the learners participate in 
symbols of the church and Christianity and how we can pro- 

$ 

| vide symbols for learners as symbols in which they can 

participate. In a non-Christian country in which there is 
no Christian heritage this question is quite urgent. The 
contact point in the learners’, participation in symbols is 
the educator or the teacher. 

In this sense, the person-to-person relation between 
| the teacher and the learner, which we have considered, 

I provides the possibility of the learner’s participation in 
j symbolic actions. From this standpoint, the educator him- 

! self is a symbol to indicate that power which supports his 

j 

i - 

i 

*^Paul Tillich, The Religious Situation (New York: 

1 Meridian, 1962), p. 85* 

( 

i 
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life and existence. The learners or the pupils in Christ¬ 
ian education participate in and understand the meaning and 

I substance of symbols through the teacher’s understanding 

I 

I 

and participation in symbols. This is made possible 
through the person-to-person relation. The educator's 
understanding of symbols is the source of the new under¬ 
standing of and participation in Christian symbols in 
Christian education. 

IV. COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL THROUGH 
THE DIALOGICAL RELATION 

Through Martin Buber, the word, "dialogue", the 
original meaning of which in Greek is "conversation across", 

! 

has come expresses the method of conversation or discussion 
but to have a far deeper connotation. For M. Buber 
dialogue is a living, mutual relation in the "I-Thou 
| relation’." It is based on "a concrete and mutual experi- 

| 2 g 

ence of inclusion" with love. 'When man participates in 
this dialogical relation, there is a flow of meaning in the 

| 

] relation with the partner. Meaning can be communicated in 

| their interchange. This dialogical relation, according to 

| 

| Buber, is the fundamental nature of human existence. And we 

5 

" " 

17 

1 'Wayne R. Rood, The Art of Teaching Christianity 

(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1968JT p* 28. 

18 

1 Buber, op,* cit ., p. 128. 

I ....~...“ 

j 
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i have concluded that the characteristic of the church as 

koinonia requires mutual inclusion with love to her members. 

Based on this understanding of man’s dialogical 
characteristics, we deduce these two possibilities of 
communicating the gospel in Christian education. One is 
the conversational relation between learners including the 

; 

teacher. Namely, it is a "true reciprocal conversation” in 

19 

the participants of education. The other is correlation 
between the content of learning and the existence of the 

t 

| learners. 

I 

True Reciprocal Conversation 

The personal relation between teacher and learners 
| has its basis in the dialogical relation as we have observed j 
in the second section of this chapter. Here, we examine a 
reciprocal conversation in the learners of the group. j 

Man is a being in relationship with others. He 
understands himself as ”1” and his partner as ”Thou”. And 
he; understands "we" in the relation. Moreover, through this 

| 

I relation man recognizes the substance which makes the rela- 

i 

} 

) tion possible. 

i 

{ In a group, this relation becomes reality in conver- 

j 

| sation between the participants. When this conversation is 
based on love, the conversation becomes creative and con- 

{ s 

I ’ i 

i : 

j - 

] *^cf., Friedmann, op . cit•, p. l83« 

i I 
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tributes to self-understanding, and to the understanding of 
others and the substance of the relationship. The meaning 
of reciprocal conversation is found in neither one nor the 
others of the participants, nor in both taken together, but 
in their interaction. 

The substance of groups in the church is faith in 
Jesus Christ and the gospel which was revealed through 
Jesus Christ. The dynamics in the groups is supported by 
this substance. Thus, people who participate in reciprocal 
conversation get new experience, knowledge, and under¬ 
standing through the interaction of each other’s faith and 

20 

are awakened to the reality of the gospel. 

The most crucial problem for a Christian is how to 

i 

f 

| live as a Christian in his environment. Reciprocal conver- 

i 

j 

sation gives light to this problem through the interaction 
of the people who participate in the group and in the 
gospel. 

In this sense, Christian education has to contribute 
to the realization of creative reciprocal conversation in 
the church and in other places in which Christian education 
takes place. 

20 

In this sense, ’’group dynamics” as an educational 
movement can provide effective methods in Christian educa¬ 
tion. 
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Correlation: The Content of Learning and Learners' 

Situation ^ 1 

Christianity has many contents which have to be 
communicated to its believers such as symbols, traditions, 
and heritage. Among these, the most important thing is 
the Bible. 

The Bible is a written record of God’s revelation 


j to man. It is not revelation itself, but the book which 

: 

contains the revelation. Therefore, it has to become the 
central concern for the communication of the gospel or the 
revelation through Christian education. Therefore, here, 
we mainly treat the Bible as the content of learning. 

The gospel must be communicated in the way that the 
characteristic nature of the Bible requires. Namely, 
the way of communication must be determined by the inten¬ 
tion of the Bible. 

j The Bible is ”.a word or a complex of words, which 

I 

i' 

f 

j 

. ” 

j 21 

I Concerning this point, Tillich’s method of correla- 

| tion is insightful. He says that the method of correlation 

| explains the context of Christian faith through existential 

j questions and theological answers in mutual independence. 

! The method of correlation is developed in his Systematic 
| Theology in the following way: It makes an analysis of the 
j. human situation out of which the existential questions 
] arise, and it demonstrates the symbols used in the Christian 
message as answers to these questions, 
j cf., Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (London: Nisbet, 
j 1953), I, 67-73. ; Alexander J. McKelway, The Systematic 

Theology of Paul Tillich (New York: Dell, 1964), pp. 45-48. 


1 ... . ..-... . ~ r.. ~ 

j 

j 

i 
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sum up a whole understanding of life.” It deals with ”the 

22 

ultimate questions of life.” The ultimate purpose of the 

Bible is "to answer real questions about life's ultimate 

23 

purpose or meaning.” 

Thus, what is important for the communication of the 
gospel through the Bible is to ask the questions which the 
Bible tries to answer. The purpose of the Bible requires 
that the questions which are asked must arise from man's 
situation in life, because "man cannot receive an answer to 

ry a 

a question he has not asked.” 

In some degree, consciously or unconsciously, every 

man has questions about his purpose in life or meaning his 

life. But, at the same time man asks this question in a 

25 

very ambiguous way. Thus, it is important for the 


22 

Gerald H. Slusser, The Local Church in Transition 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press” 1964 TI p. 139* 

23 

Ibid., p. 141• According to Bultmann the question 
which we have to ask the Bible is, "How is man’s existence 
understood in the Bible?” Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus Christ 
and Mythology (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958), 

p. 53• 

^Tillich, Systematic Theology , II, 15* According to 
Tillich, this is a decisive principle of religious educa¬ 
tion. 

25 

According to Tillich, man lives in the situation of 
contradiction between his essential nature and existential 
distortion. Such a man’s life is neither essential nor 
existential but ambiguous. 

cf., Tillich, Systematic Theology , III, 32. 


| 
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Christian educator is to provide a clue which helps to make 
clear the learner’s ambiguous questions about his life and 
to keep him asking the questions which the Bible tries to 
answer. 

However, on the other hand, the Bible has the unique 
tendency to ask questions concerning life's ultimate meaning 
and purpose. Where the message of the Bible or the gospel 
is rightly and relevantly communicated, man gains new self- 
under standing and lives a new life. In such a place and 

t 

[ time the Biblical message challenges the human conditions of 

I 

! life. It calls forth man’s questions regarding the purpose 

| 

j and meaning of life beyond man's ability to answer. In 

s 

i 

I this sense, man’s question from his life situation and the 

| ■ • 

l message of the Bible are in correlation. 

\ \ 
i 

In addition to the meaning and purpose of life, 
Christians, especially those who live in a non-Christian 
surroundings, face many difficulties and problems in the 

\ 

t effort to live as Christians. Without answers from the 

| 

message of the Bible, they cannot find the courage and 

power to live in their difficult situation. It is necessary 

to correlate questions from their situations and the Bible j 

and to consider the problems in the light of the Biblical 
I i 

■j • 

I message for the consummation of the Christian life. 

I 8 

j Such an understanding of the Bible and of man's ] 

l ! 

situation requires two things which we cannot overlook in 
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j 

I 

{' 


l 


\ 

I 


i 

r 

| 

\ 

t 

i 

i 

f 

i 

1 

j 

\ 

5 

5 


the practice of Christian education. One is consideration 
of the age of the learners. Every one in all age groups 
has problems and questions about the purpose and meaning of 
his life and how to live as a Christian. However, both the 
manner of expression of these questions and problems and 
the ability of understanding are quite different according 
to the learner’s age. Christian education has to pay deep 
consideration to these matters. 

A second thing which must be considered is the impor¬ 
tance of the interpretation of the Bible. Some stories and 
parables of Jesus and of the Bible are quite understandable 
without much interpretation and explanation as we have 
already noted in connection with the use of Biblical symbols. 
Nevertheless, for the full understanding of the Bible the 
work of hermeneutics is indispensable. Interpretation or 
hermeneutic is not just an attempt to modernize the lan¬ 
guage. It is to say ’’what something means today in terms 
of a present context, present modes of reasoning, and 
present languagewithout losing the original meaning or 
substance. Through this work the Bible which was written 
in the Sitz im Leben a long time ago can be communicated as 
the message which has relevance in the Sitz im Leben today. 


?■ n ^ 

| Kobert C. Worley, Preaching and Teaching in the 

1 Earliest Church (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967 ), 

| p. 114. 

j 

i 

\ 
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"The reciprocal conversation" and "Correlative 


relation between the content of learning and the learner's 


situation" were discussed separately for the convenience of 


the description. However, in actual practice, these two 


are closely related. The true dialogical relation emerges 


at the point where these two ways of communication meet. 


| Christian education contributes to the communication 

l 

j 

j of the gospel through the dialogical relation—the recipro- 

t 

l 

| cal conversation of the participants and the correlation 

i 

I between the content of the Christian message and man’s 


living milieu. 


We have examined the possibility of communication of 


| the gospel in Christian education in three ways: the 

i 

i 

• person-to-person relation, participation in symbols, and 


i the dialogical relation. The person-to-person relation 
| between the learner and the teacher makes it necessary to 


consider the quality of teachers. Participation in symbols 


) indicates the use of teaching material and media. The 

[ dialogical relation gives an insight into the learning- 

I 

teaching process or method of education. Education can be 

| 

achieved through the teacher-learner relation, through 
I teaching material and media, through the learning-teaching 


process. The educational function communicates the sub¬ 
stance of the educational community, i.e., the church by 


these three factors. 
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The emphasis on each factor should be different 
depending on the age of the learners and the situations in 

» 

which the educational program takes place. A theological 
understanding of the possibility of communication of the 

f 

jj 

\ gospel provides the foundation for the establishment of a 

f 

i 27 

] curriculum. : 

| 

| The function of Christian education is the communi- 

t 

t 

i cation of the gospel. It seeks to nurture Christian 

l 

| personality through the person-to-person relation between 

I 

the teacher and the learner. It provides participation in 
the substance of Christian faith through the use of educa¬ 
tional material. And it makes possible a dialogical rela- 

! 

tion between the content of the Bible and the learner’s 

| life situation,and the mutual dialogical relationship of 

[ | 

i the learners. i 

[ ! 

j V. RELEVANCE OF POSSIBILITIES OF COMMUNICATION 1 

j ' j 

I OF THE GOSPEL IN THE JAPANESE SITUATION ! 

! • | 

We have examined three possibilities of communica- I 

i \ 

l 

\ tion of the gospel in Christian education. The subject of i 

j • j 

j this section is the relevance of these three possibilities 

i 

j in the Japanese situation. 

I i 

I i 

j / It is the writer’s future work to establish the j 

| relevant curriculum and teaching method based on the ] 

! result of this study. j 

i ! 

| j 

I i 
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1.. Education in Japan, especially education in schools 
is distorted by impersonal elements. These impersonal 
elements have been the burden of education it was compelled 
to assume because of the process of Japan’s rapid modern¬ 
ization in the past century. Technological skills, 
scientific knowledge, and moral education, based on an 
emphasis on the traditional ethos and human nexus, formed 
the impersonal and authoritative character of education. 
After World War II, much freedom was given to education. 
However, the demands from industrialization and the in¬ 
creased severity of entrance examinations for college and 

high school made it impossible to overcome the impersonal 

28 

character of education. 

In such a situation an educational program which is 
based on the person-to-person relation has quite an impor¬ 
tant meaning. The effect of the person-to-person relation¬ 
ship and the dialogical relation in Christian education in 
such a situation can hardly be over-emphasized. The 
emphasis on person-to-person relations and on dialogical 
relations in Christian education make up what is lacking in 
general education and contribute to the recovery of a true 


2 8 

°The recent statistics indicates that those high 
school students who wanted to go to college or university 
were about 720,000 in 1966 . Those who could enter college 
or university were about 400,000 in the same year. It is 
only about 60 percent of the applicants. 

Asahi Nenkan 1967 (Tokyo: Asahi Shinbun-sha, 1967), p. 524* 
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I meaning of education and to the development of character 

i 

j and personality* 

I 

2. It is possible to call symbols which are used in 

| Christian education, a Christian historical and cultural 

\ 

| heritage* Christian education, by utilizing these symbols, 

i helps people participate in the substance of culture and 

r 

j history. These symbols help people to see the rule of God 

2Q 

in human activities in man’s culture and history. 

However, in Japan, her culture and history are 
considered as just human activities because of her ethos 
which lays emphasis on the human nexus and on recent tech¬ 
nical developments. Such a way of thinking does not lead 
| to conception of human history and culture are under the 
rule of God. 

Christian education, being based on faith in Christ 
as an ultimate concern, tries to find religious substance 
f in culture and its transmission. It enables the learners 

i: 

f 
t 

j by participation in its culture and its historical heri- 
\ tage, to see clearly the meaning of culture, and gives them 

i a desire to participate in that culture and in its future. 

I 

] In this way, Christian education by making possible parti- 

( 

\ 3 

j ■ -- 

I 29 j 

] According to Tillich, n Religion is the substance j 

i of culture, culture is the form of religion." ) 

] Paul Tillich, Theology of Culture (New York: Oxford Uni- j 

] versity Press, 1959)> p. 43• j 

j j 

! ’ ' I 

1 | 

i I 
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1 cipation in symbols contributes to the reaffirmation and 

f 

| future of culture. Such education provides the learners 

1 with new insight into and understanding of human culture 

( 

| and its heritage. 


3. The third relevance of the possibilities of the 

| communication of the gospel is its contribution to forming 

| 

! the evangelical man. 

I 

I One of the most urgent problems of the church in 

: 

| Japan today is that the church as mission is estranged from 
| her milieu, which is society and the world. Rather, the 

j church has become estranged and withdrawn herself from her 

( 

f milieu. And she tries to protect herself from the non- 

t 

| Christian milieu. This is a characteristic of Christian 

| 

f 

| people, too. Without struggling with such a situation of 
estrangement from society, it is impossible for the church 
to communicate her message and to enable Christianity to 
become indigenous. Only through the responsible existence 
of an evangelical man in society and the world, will it "be 

I 

j possible to break out of our ecclesiastical isolation and 

! 30 

| to stand with the gospel in the midst of the world." 

| 

l The relationship of man directing questions from his 

j 

life situation to the Bible and getting answers from the 


C. Hoekendijk, The Church Inside Out (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1966), pT 86* 


'■) 

* 
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Bible provides a clue to Christians as to how to live 
responsibly in society and in the world. Moreover, the 
true reciprocal conversation based on the dialogical rela¬ 
tion motivates Christians to share their problems, and to 
get new self-understanding and a new understanding of their 
problems. 

The questions and problems of a Christian are urgent 
because he is a Christian, but at the same time, he shares 
the questions and problems of every man in society and in 
the world at a given time. The Christian*s problems and 
questions are the reflection of man’s living situation. 
Therefore, if a Christian lives in a dialogical relation 
j between his questions and the gospel in the church, it means 

i 

; that the church answers the questions and the problems of 

! 

the world through his questions and problems. 

Thus, Christian education contributes to the exist¬ 
ence of 'the evangelical man and deals with the questions of 
people who live in today’s Japanese situation. 

j 

i 


| 

! 

s 

a 

! 

s 

i 

i 

i 
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CHAPTER VI 


1 CONCLUSION 

! 

I 

! 

i 

! In the second chapter of this dissertation, we have 

f 

f 

j studied the image of God and man in the traditional Japan- 
| ese ethos, and the struggle of Christians to develop an 
| indigenous Christianity in the Japanese mental and spiri¬ 
tual climate. The traditional Japanese way of thinking 
which puts emphasis on the human nexus rather than on the 
individual person before God still has strong influence 
consciously, unconsciously and subconsciously. The problem 
of the church in Japan today is to communicate the gospel 
relevantly and so enable Christianity to become indigenous 

■ 

j 

in Japan. 

In the third chapter, we have studied the meaning of 
the existence of the church and Christians as evangelical 
men. Arid we tried to clarify the direction and the purpose 

| of Christian education as a function of the church for 

I 

j communicating the gospel. 

i 

} 

| Based on the descriptions in the second and third 

■i 

! chapters, the objectives of Christian education in Japan 

! 

I were discussed in chapter four. The objective is the 

nurturing of a Christian personality, who can be a standard 

: bearer of the church in a non-Christian environment with a 

\ 

\ subjective faith in Christ. For the attainment of this 

j 

\ 

1 

i 

3 

•1 
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I 

i 

1 

| 

j 

j 

J 

| 

| 

; 

j 

| 

i 

| 

3 


objective, communicating the gospel is indispensable. 

In Chapter five, the possibilities of communication 
of the gospel through the function of Christian education 
were discussed. Based on the understanding of the church, 
the place in which Christian education takes place, and 
its substance, the gospel, we tried to search for the 
possibilities of communicating the gospel in three ways: 
a person-to-person relation between the teacher and the 
learners, participation in symbols of the church and 
Christianigy, and dialogical relations between the content 
of the Bible and man's situation, and between the learners. 

There were two streams flowing through this study, 
as alluded to in Chapter one, the Introduction. One tries 
to clarify the meaning of Christian education in the Japan¬ 
ese environment. The other seeks to establish the theolo¬ 
gical foundation of Christian education on the basis of 
the existence of the church. In the conclusion of this 
dissertation, we shall explain the relevance of Christian 
education for the Japanese situation, especially for the 
educational situation, and for the church in Japan. And 
finally, the location of this dissertation in the light of 
the writer's future study will be considered. 


1 
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Christian Education in the Japanese Educational 
Situation 

Christian education can demonstrate its uniqueness 
| and relevance to the Japanese educational situation from 

t 

I two points of view. One is the image of man at which 

I 

| Christian education aims. The other is the uniqueness of 

i 

| its educational process or practice. 

1 

j General education in schools in Japan today is 

t 

\ strongly affected by two factors. One is the confusion of 
j the search for national identity. The second factor is 
1 industrialization with the rapid development of technology, 

i 

j and the urbanization and secularization which accompany it. 

1. One of the problems which was brought to the front 

I by these factors is the confusion of the image of man in 

! j 

education. The defeat in World War II brought the collapse j 
of the image of man as a devotee to the emperor and his 
| nation which was fostered in the Japanese mentality. After j 

j 

the war, democracy was promoted in Japan as the system or i 
the form of the nation, but the foundation of democracy was | 

J 

I not brought in. Thus, the understanding of democracy has j 

•I . ! 

I a wide variety from right to left. j 

In such a situation, in 1964 the Japanese government j 
I ' * S 

i | 

i and the Ministry of Education set up a committee to search 

j i 

l for the image of man which should be presented in a second- j 

' j ary public education. In January, 1965, this committee 

j 

$ 

S 

i 

l 

“5 if 
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made public its interim report. One of the four points 
concerning the image of man is that admiration for the 
emperor and love for the nation are factors in the ideal 

! Japanese character.* This report tries to define the 

j 

| image of an ideal Japanese and his sense of identity in 

| the traditional ethos which put emphasis on worship of the 

j 

; emperor. On the other hand, there are many liberal educa- 

i 

tors who try to establish the image of man on Communistic 
concepts and ideas. 

I 

: 

In such an educational situation, the image of the 
evangelical man who is aimed at in Christian education and 
lives as a creative resistant, an innovator and a bearer 
of solidarity might offer a real contribution. Christian 
education can point the way to a new existence for man in 
such a situation. 


2. The second problem of education in Japan is its 

impersonal nature and the lack of a sense of solidarity and 
togetherness. In addition to industrialization, urbaniza¬ 
tion, and secularism, the competitive characteristic of 


1 cf., Masaaki Kosaka, Shiken Kitaisarean Ningen-zo j 
(Tokyo: Chikuma Shobo, 1965)* pp* 204-227* j 

The following three points are indicated as the 
ideal image of the Japanese people besides the above men- i 
tioned in the report. (l) Man who calls forth his abilities 
with highly developed humanity. (2) He is a man who has 
the open mind toward the world. (3) He is a man who fos- j 

ters democracy. j 

i 

..j s 
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of education, because of the entrance examinations, is 
breaking down the personal relation between learners and 
teachers, and among learners. Education today in Japan is 
j facing the peril of lacking the element of love. 

Christian education is an education which has its 
root in koinonia . Its procedure is based on the love of 
God and relationship in fellowship and solidarity with 
God or fellow Christians. 'What is fundamentally important 
for man is the educational process. The practice of Christ¬ 
ianity can contribute to a situation in which the sense of 
solidarity and fellowship is lacking. Christian education 
in Japan has a great possibility as well as a responsibility 
to contribute to the improvement of man’s existence and of 
his way of living with others. 



3* The emphasis on technical skills in general educa¬ 

tion and the competitive character of such education make 
this type of education very superficial. Both the aspect 
of asking the meaning of life and the deep dimension of 
life are lacking in general education. A form of education 
which puts emphasis on the technical aspect only produces 
a man who lacks the concern for the dimension of human 
existence. 

Christian education asks the questions which concern 
the. meaning of life and the dimensions of human existence. 
Such education can supply the deficiencies of general 


¥ 
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j education. It contributes to the nurturing of a man who 

i 

I 

| can face the meaning and problems of life subjectively. 

j 

i 

* 

j Thus, Christian education can contribute to the 

1 

| 

; educational situation in Japan. Through its practice 

Christian education produces the new reality of a man who 
lives in faith, through its practice. 

| 

Christian Education to be the Church 

Christian education is a function of the Christian 

{ 

church. The possibility of Christian education is based on 
the character of the church as koinonia and her substance, 
the gospel. Now, we will summarize the relevance of the 
meaning of Christian education and search for its future 
1 direction in the churches of Japan. 

S 

i 

1. The final objective of Christian education is to 

contribute to the nurture of a man who has faith in Christ. 

! 

! Namely, Christian education aims at the evangelical man and 

[ 

| helps him to fulfill his life as an authentic Christian or 

j 

s a disciple of Jesus Christ. 

| 

5 

The church as a minority in society needs people who 

) can be the subjective bearers of the mission of the church. 

{ 

Through its procedures, Christian education can contribute 
j much toward the nurturing and the existence of such people. 

j 

! 2. As we have shown above, a clear distinction between 
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teaching and preaching is impossible. It is difficult to 
consider that preaching is a fundamental and essential work 
of the church and that teaching is a secondary work. Both 
are closely related. Education which includes teaching and 
preaching contributes to the fostering and nurturing of a 
Christian personality and leads to the achievement of a 
Christian life as an authentic Christian. The person-to- 

{ 

person relationship between the teacher and the learners, 
participation in symbols, and a dialogical relation have 
provided the possible procedures all through the ages. 
Through these processes, Christian education contributes to 
the communication of the gospel, the development of Christ¬ 
ian personality, and the training and teaching of an evan- 

s 

gelical man. 

Therefore, the split between Christian education and 
preaching, which is a result of the dogmatic understanding 
of the theologies of Karl Barth and Rudolf Bultmann, is 
most unfortunate. 

The church in Japan which exists in a non-Christian 

I 

milieu must put emphasis on evangelism. Christian educa- 

| 

j tion can contribute to evangelism, because it is a function 

i 

of communicating the gospel. On the other hand, evangelism 
| must be carried on in an educational way, because the 

i 

| process by which man accepts the gospel usually decides 

| 

I the future of his Christian life. 

' * *i 
i 
l 

i "" “'***' .. ............ . . . . 

i 

5 

4. 

{ 
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Such an understanding of Christian education re¬ 
quires a widening of the realm of Christian education. 

1 Christian education is not only an educational function for 
children. It concerns all ages from the baby to the 
adult. All the programs of the church from the cradle to 
old age must be planned with educational consideration. 
Christian education must be the responsible work of the 
church. 

Christian education concerns not only Christians but 
also non-Christians. As we have stated above, Christian 
education can furnish a quite important contribution and 
additional meaning to the educational situation in Japan. 

Therefore, the work of Christian education should spread 

1 2 
I from inside the church to outside the church. Christian 

education and its educators have to look for the sprouts 

i 

J on which they can graft Christianity outside of the church. 
Such an attitude of the church will bring forth new possi- 

! 

bilities to win contact with people who are not Christians. 

j 

The realm of Christian education should be widened from 

j 

| children to old people, from those who are inside the 

.j 

| church to those outside the ..church. 

| 3. Christian education is strongly dependent on the 

j 

i ..— — " ————— 

] 2 

Here, the words, "outside of the church" has wider 
] meaning than Christian schools which was stated in the last 
1 section of Chapter VI. 
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\ Christian educator. The educator's faith is the hinge of 

\ 

i 

| the whole educational process. In this sense, Christian 
education in Japan has to put much emphasis on the educa- 

i 

j tion and training of the Christian educators, e.g., 

! 

j teachers in the church school, ministers of Christian 
| education, and directors of Christian education. The 

i 

! 

{ quality of the Christian educator will decide the future of 
i Christian education and the relevance of the church to 
| society. 


j 4* Christian education has to be self-examining as a 

t 

! function of the church. The history of Christian education 
| indicates that it has shown a tendency to rest on the 
1 humanistic and liberal understanding of man. However, as 

a communicative function of the gospel, the proclamation of 

i 

| salvation for sinners, it should not rest upon its human¬ 
istic and liberal understanding of man, in spite of the 
emphasis on the development of Christian personality. 
Christian education should envisage the real situation of 

s man before God. And it should incarnate the message of 

\ 

salvation into the growth and development of Christian 

| personality. Through its practice, Christian education has 

I 

I to communicate the gospel in such a way that people can 

| make a definite decision for or against it. The task of 

s 

< 

| Christian education is to bring man as an individual face 

1 to face with God. 

] 

'.i 

1 

> 

i 

1 
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| 5« Christian education offers the church the sources of 

I 

} self-examination. The church in Japan has always suffered 

j 

from the danger of losing its uniqueness by making herself 
aloof from or else adapting herself to society, as we have 

studied in the isolationist and the adapting types in the 

f 

patterns of accepting Christianity. 

Christian education, however, is a contact point of 

i 

the church with society and the people in it. Christian 
education is obliged to face the people’s way of thinking 
and to ponder the possibility of communicating the gospel 
to these people meaningfully. 

Thus, Christian education brings back the questions 

from outside of the church and provides the source of self- 

i 

examination. Christian education contributes power to the 
church to free her from her isolation and also prevents 
easy adaptation to society. It bridges the gap between the 
church a'nd society. 

f 

Christian education contributes to the existence of 

I 

t 

t 

| the church by encouraging self-examination and providing 

t 

I the source of self-examination for the church. Thus, 

I Christian education contributes to the mission of the 

I 

| church. 

t 

i 

6. Christian education, however, has to recognize its 

limitation. An educator or a teacher can help a person 
j participate in the communion of the church and make 
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decisions, but nobody can create another person’s partici¬ 
pation and response. Each man must make his own decision 

£ 

for the gospel. What the Christian educator in Christian 

i 

l 

| education and the educational procedure does is only to 

f 

i 

j encourage him to make his decision. Man’s relation to God 

I 

| is possible only through the help of God as the Holy 

Spirit. What the educator can do in Christian education is 

i 

to help himself be used in the work of God, to pray that 

his followers will live in the same grace which he has had, 

and to cooperate with love. 

Those who work for Christian education, therefore, 

have to remember Paul’s words; 

I planted, Apollos watered, but God gives the 
growth. So neither he who plants nor he who waters 
I is anything, but only who gives growth. He who plants 

; and he who waters are equal, and each shall receive 

| wages according to his labor. For we are fellow , 

workmen for God; you are God’s field. God’s building.* 5 

Nevertheless, the Christian educator works T, in travail 

until Christ be formed in”^ his followers. He participates 

j in God’s mission to people and the world. 


Christian education starts from the church, exists 
in the church, and serves the church. It serves the x^orld 
and its people through the church. It serves the rule of 


*^I Corinthians 3: 6-9. (R.S.V.) 
^Galatians 4: 19* (R.S.V.) 
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■ God on the earth. In this sense, Christian education is 

i 

| the means by which the church validates its existence and 

t 

| is educated to be the church. 

For the Future Study 

This dissertation was written with the writer's 
intention to establish the theological foundation of 
Christian education in the churches of Japan. In this 
sense, this study will give him the foundation of his 
future study and thought. 

As a concluding postscript he tries to indicate his 
future study. 

1. The writer indicated that it is important to im¬ 

plant Christianity into the Japanese soil in which the 
object of Christian education—pupils and learners—live. 
The writer's future work should be to cultivate the tradi¬ 
tional Japanese ethos and to find the sprout on which 
Christianity can be grafted. (This study might be made 
possible by a cooperative study with specialists in many 
fields.) 

! 2. The psychological and sociological studies have not 

j 

j been emphasized in this dissertation because it was the 
writer's intention to raise a theological foundation for 

| 

Christian education. For the effective practice of Christ¬ 
ian education psychological and sociological studies are 

j 
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I 

indispensable. Also, such studies are necessary in order 

i 

| that Christian education be able to make a contribution to 

I 

| general education which is quite strongly influenced both 

I 

consciously and unconsciously by technical reasoning and 
the traditional Japanese ethos. Psychology and sociology 
provide a common ground to discuss objective, method, and 
process of education in general and of Christianity in 
particular. 

3« Throughout his dissertation, the writer has indi¬ 

cated the necessity of developing the relevant method and 
curriculum based on the theological foundation of Christian 
education. His future task is to develop both curriculum 
j and method on this theological foundation. 
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